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A Pertinent Inquiry ? 


Have you Scribner’s Monthly regularly upon 
your Centre Table? No! 

Then you have no time to lose if you would be in 
THE Fasnion. Only $3 a year. 


SCBIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N.Y. 


THE NEW YORK EVENING POST. 


ESTABLISHED 1801. 
Edited by William Cullen Bryant. 





A Daily Newspaper with four afternoon editions 
adapted to the needs of intelligent readers. It con: 
‘tains among other attractive features, Contributions of 
literary merit both from Home and Foreign writers, 
thoughtful Editorial Articles, carefully prepared No- 
a ad Sous, Masi hw 4 Et, the 

st, phic News receiv: the As ate 
Press, an _ rtial Financial Article, ster 
reports of the Stock, Bond and Produce Markets, &c. 


The WEEKLY and 
SEMI-WEEKLY Editions 
ra 3 * ‘eee reader with a GOOD FAMILY 
For particulars send for a free specimen copy. 
Address 
WM. C. BRYANT & CO., 


{PROPRIETORS EVENING POST, 
New York. 





TREES. 
Fruit and Ornamental, 
FOR SPRING OF 1871. 
‘The largest and most complete stock in the United 
States. Catalogues mailed prepaid, as follows: 


No. 1, Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits, 10c. 
_ > 6K ve Grasmental trees, Wc. 
No. 4, Wholesale Sh oe 


2c. 
No. 5, Catalogue of Bulbs, (Published Aug. Ist,) 2c. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, 
(Eetablished 1840. } Rochester, N. Y. 
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A. T. STEWART & CO. 
ARE OFFERING 


AN ELEGANT AND EXTENSIVE 
ASSORTMENT 


or 


REAL THREAD LACE 
GOODS, 


PURCHASED IN EUROPE AT A GREAT SACRI- 
FICE, VIZ.: 
Every Variety of 
BLACK CHANTILLY SHAWLS, 
DRESSES, FLOUNCES. 
BASQUES, BARBES, COIFFURES, 
TRIMMING LACES. 
BLACK GUIPURE SHAWLS, FLOUNCES. 
BASQUES, TRIMMING LACES, 
&e., &e. 
DUCHESS, EMPRESS COLLARS AND 
LACES. 
Also, a full supply of an extra quality of 
BLACK AND WHITE LLAMA LACE 
DRESSES. 
POINTES, BASQUES, &c., &c. 


Prices EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH-AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 








A. T. STEWART & CO. 


NOW OFFER 


AT ABOUT ONE-HALF THE COST OF MANU- 
FACTURE, 


AN IMMENSE LOT OF 


{ 


Pique Dresses, 


FOR CHILDREN FROM 3 TO 6 YEARS OF AGE. 


t® For the convenience of customers, an assort- 
ment will be exhibited on the Fourth Avenue Section, 
adjoining the New Silk Department. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH-AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS, 





THE AMERICAN RACING RECORD 


TURF GUIDE, 
EDITED BY W. G. DORLING. 

Its contents show a —— record of all the Run- 
ning Races in the United States in 1870; a copious In- 
dex with Pedigree of all the horses that started ; and 
the Entries for Stakes in 1871 and 1872; is now ready. 


ce $3. 

All communications or subscriptions to be sent to 

¥: S Dorling, care of ‘Spirit of the Times,” New 
ork. 





Eaton’s New Method 
FOR THE CORNET. 


A MOST USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE 
INSTRUCTION BOOK! 
Contains, in Part I., full, and lete direc- 
tions to the learner! plain, re 
Contains, in Part II., a fine selection of popular me- 
lodies, which may be played with the o: Piano 
y be play riginal 


ents ! 
Contains, in Part III., Trios for Cornet, Baritone 


and Pianoforte, Brilliant Themes, Variations, &c. 


Price, in Boards, $1.50. S mens sen it-paid, 
amulnaetane _ iets 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE HovusE, 








91 John Street, New York. 
JOSEPH G TT & SONS. 
Henry Owen, Agent. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 4, 1871. 


Braided Linen and White & Colored |i 





General Office, 
DELAWARE AND HUDSON 
CANAL COMPANY, 
71 Broadway, 


FEB. %, 1871. 





Great injustice is being done this Company by the 
publication of articles in the daily papers which 
grossly misrepresent the facts. 

It is alleged that, at the time our men suspended 
work, about the 1st of December last, we had a large 
amount of coal on hand, which was held back with 
the view of obtaining exorbitant fates as the result of 
the suspension. 

The following statement is a full and true exhibit % 
theamount of coal stored by this Company, on the first 
days of December, January, and February, with the 
sales each month, and the average price obtained for 
the same: 

STOCK OF COAL, NOY. 30, 1870. 








: Tons. 
Rains cane nccccersecassctadenencnpwaes 103,295 
Rondout........... 11,002 
Weehawken....... 17,682 
New York, afloat. . see 500 
Se Mca) anbunhntstccesadeuscesatneseater 10,219 

i shnaciiiebitens +0) stetanniahanginees 153,698 


Sold during December, 73,156 tons, at an average of 
$4.58 per ton by the cargo. 


STOCK OF COAL, DEC. 31, 1870. 





Sold during January, 51,696 tons, at an average of 
$6.04 7-10 per ton, cargo. 


Sold during February to date, 16,987 tons, at an aver- 
age of $6.52 per ton, cargo. 


New York Retail Prices. 








For December $6 50 to $7 50 
aa ... THOto 850 
RE ove nndstv sedusclegna co's 800 to 8 50 


Per net ton delivered at residence. 





WE HAVE NOW ON HAND, FEB. 28— 
Tons. 











Wechawken....... nal 1,689 
Yards in New Yor! 3,211 
Yards in Newark.. 1,140 
At Rondout 5,819 

I hn 00 tenn tavedhe hdbbtansimcindes 11,859 


OUR PRESENT PRICES FOR COAL, 


At Retail, 
Are #8 and #8 50, 
TO-DAY. 


Orders have been issued to hold all the coal on hand 
for distribution to families, at the prices above named. 

This Company have done all in their power te pre- 
vent high prices, and when the coal on hand is distri- 
buted, as it will be, they are no longer responsible jor 
the situation. 


THOS. DICKSON, President. 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL PLANTS. 


FOR 1871. 

We offer a very large stock, comprising all the finest 
novelties in Guan Hovss, Hor Hovsg and Beppine 

ANTS. 

New Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue, with 
fine colored plate, now ready. To our customers 
free ; to others, 10 cents. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


(Established Rochester, N. Y. 








500 | historical | 
$1.50. 





| Price 10 Crnvs. 


NEW BOOKS. 
G. W. Carleton & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 





OUT OF THE FOAM. 


A brilliant new novel by John Esten Cooke (Surrey 
of Eagle's Nest) author of those capital books—* Hilt, 
to Hilt Hammer and Rapier *—and “Fairfax of 
Virginia.” *,* Price $1.50. 

Just ready, a beautiful new edition of Cooke's 
novels, bound uniform, four volumes, and put up in a 
handsome box. 


FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR. 


The Franco-Prussian War in a Nutshell. A sharp, 
concise, and crisp history of the present great Euro- 
pean conflict. Arranged in the form of a diary of daily 
events. Containing 18 portraits of the leading actors, 
and 14 excellent maps from official French and Prus- 
sian Field surveys. By M. D. Landon. 


2" _No book of this character was ever so interest- 
ing and satisfactory. It will find a place on everyone's 
table and in everyone's library. *,* Price $2.00. 


CROWN JEWELS. 


A fascinating and opens new novel of love, re- 
mance and intrigue, by Mrs. Emma L. Moffett, of 
Georgia, author of *‘ Cragfont.”” Price $1.75. 


THE CLOVEN FOOT. 


A new comic book, by Orpheus C. Kerr, being a 
rich burlesque upon Charles Dickens’ famous story, 
‘Mystery of Edwin Drood.”. The humor and fun in 
this brilliant new book is irresistible; everybody is 
talking and laughing about it. Price $1.50. 


ITALIAN LIFE AND LEGENDS. 


A delightful new book, by Mrs. Anna Cora (Mowatt) 
Ritchie. Containing aay extremely interesting 
sketches of Life in Italy, interspersed with famous 


jegends, &c. utifully illustrated. Price 


AT LAST. 


An entirely new novel (never before published in 
book form) by Marion Harland, author of those wide- 
selling books—Alone—Hidden Path—Moss-Side--Ne- 
mesis—Miriam—Helen Gardner—Husbands and Homes 
—Sunnybank—Ruby’s Husband—and Phemie’s Temp- 


tation. Price $1.50. 


THE CULPRIT FAY. 


A beautiful holiday edition of this charming fairy 
poem by Joseph Rodman Drake. Illustrated with 100 
original illustrations. Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, price $2.00. 


ADRIFT WITH A VENGEANCE. 


A new novel, by K. Cornwallis. ‘‘ One of the moat, 
poten stories of woman's love and man’s devotion 
ever written.’ Price $1.50. 


DREAM MUSIC. 


A new volume of Poems, by Frederic R. Marvin. 
Beautifully printed on tinted paper, and bound in bev- 
elled boards. Price $1.50. 


Josh Billings’ Farmers’ Alminax, for 1871—A new 

illustrated comic Work.................+-0.00+- 
Gingersnaps—A spicy book, by Fanny Fern, au- 

thor of * Polly as it Piles.” ...........002e00- 1 a 
Chris and Otho—A capital new novel, by Mrs. 

OE A EE EER 
— Mayne Reid's famous works—New edi- 

tion in boxes, 16 vols., each.................... 1 
Mrs. Hill's New Cook Book and Domestic Re- 

ceipts—The best published..................--- $2 0% 
Vashti—a new nove! by Augusta Evans, author of 

Pe a OE ta scccciccsnvecccessvess $2 0) 


we These books are beautifully bonnd—sold every- 
he may th nd sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 
New York. 


Fresh Garden, Flower, Fruit, Herb, 
Tree and Shrub, and Evergreen Seeds, 
prepaid by mail, with directions for 
culture. Twenty-five different packets 
of either class for $1.00. The six classes, 
$5.00. 


20,000 Ibs. Evergreen and ‘I'ree Seeds; Apple, Pear, 
Cherry, &c.; Grass Seeds; Beet, Cabbage, Carrot, 
Onion, Squash, Turnip, and all Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, in small or large quantities ; also Small Fruits, 
Stocks, Bulbs, Shrubs, Roses, Verbenas, &c., by mail. 

repaid. New Golden Banded Japan my, b0c. Pric 

escriptive Catalogue sent to any plain address, gratis. 
Agents wanted. olesale Lists to Agents, Clubs ané 
the Trade. Seeds on commission. 








B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries and Seed 
Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass, tablished in 1842, 
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THE ALBION. 





ROOMS OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
New York. 


Committee for the Relief of the 
Suffering Population of France. 


An Appeal to the People of the United States in 
behalf of the Suffering Population of France: 


The Committee appointed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York to organize measures 
of relief for the suffering population of France. ia now 
prepared to receive contributions of money and sup 
plies, which will be gratefully acknowledged. 

The Committee appeals to the American people for 
this object in the sacred name of charity, and for that 
along It does not wish to refer to the merits of the 
confict which has unhap ily arisen between the great 
nations of Germany and France, for it belleves that 
discussion on these points should cease in the pre 
sence of suffering and want. The German army, with 
& noble magnanimity, and setting an example which is 
worthy of all admiration, have shared their scanty ra 
tious with their starving foes. Let it not be said that 
we, of our abundance, have done less than they! The 
French people have been engaged in a war of the most 
destructive character. It has drawn fearfully upon 
their resources, exhausted their supplies and crippled 
their industries. In the agvieuliensl districts the last 

ear’s crop was a short one, and the present one wae 
rvested only in part, and much of what was gathered 
has since been destroyed or appropriated to the use of 
the armies. Their land has been the scene of numer- 
ous battles of terrible magnitude, and the horrors of 
war have been brought to their very doors, An im- 
mediate su ply of food is needed for the starving po- 
ulation. The farmers must have seed to plant their 
elds in the spring, or the crops of the next season 
will not be forthcoming. Unless speedy action is 
taken for the relief of the inhabitants intense misery 
and destitution must prevail. Other nations are mov- 
ing in this work of true humanity. Shall it be said 
that Americans stood idly by and extended no helping 
hand to the French people in their hour of distress? 
Our duty as a Christlan nation forbids us to be indiff- 
erent to theirappeal for relief. The charity that gives 
uickly is a double charity ; and the Committee, there- 
fore, cannot too strongly impress upon all the neces- 
sity of prompt action. Every day lost is for France a 
day of misery unalleviated. Contributions in money 
should be forwarded at once. Supplies of breadstuffs 
and seed for sowing the crops in the spring will, it is 
hoped, be sent by the farmers of the West, for the 
~~ gest commen of which futore arrangensente will 

made, 

The Committee calle upon its fellow citizens every- 
where to engage in this work of humanity and love. 
It urges them to organize in every city, town and vil- 
lage, at once and earnestly, and to forward their con- 
tributions without delay. And it feels assured that 
this appeal to the benevolence and charity of all will 
receive an earnest and gencrous response. 


CHARLES H. MARSHALL, Chairman. 
CHARLES LANIER, Treasurer. 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, Secretary. 


Remittances in money, which will be transmitted to 
Paris without delay, can be made to CHARLES 
LANIER, Treasurer, No. 27 Pine Street, or to any 
member of the following Committee :— 


Aurrep 8. Barnes, 113 William-street. 
Lioyp AsPINWALL, 54 South-street. 
CrHarces H. MarsHany, 38 Burling Slip. 
WituiaM E. Dovar, 19 Cliff-street. 
Sauce. B. Ruee es, 16 Union Place. 
Cuar.ies E. Breese, 104 Wall-street. 
D. Co_pen Murray, 62 South-st. 
Henry Ciews, 32 Wall-st. 
Groner Casnor Warp, 52 Wall-st. 
Pirr Cooke, 20 Wall-street. 
W. Warts SHerman, 11 Nassau-street. 
A. T. Srewarr, Broadway, cor. Chambers-st. 
@xviver HARRIMAN, 65 Worth-street. 
A. S. Haren, 5 Nassau-st. 

. 8. Jarrray, 350 Broadway. 
Morais K. Jesup, 12 Pine-st. 
Joun TaAYton Jounsron, 119 Liberty-st. 
TrRopoRE Rooskver, 44 Maiden Lane. 
Cuarves LANreR, 27 Pine-st. 
Preere Loritiarp, 16 Chambers-st. 
J, Prereront Moraan, 53 Exchange Place. 
L .P. Morron, 30 Broad-st. 
Jackson 8. Scuvuirz, 96 Cliff-st. 
R. WARREN Weston, (4 South-st. 
ANsON PHELPs Stokes, 11 Cliff-st. 
Joun A. Stewart, 49 Wall-st. 
@yrus W. Frey, 145 Broadway. 
SrepnHen W. Carey, 60 Beaver-st. 
WItiiaM Seymour, Jr., 25 William-st. 
Cuarces D. Dickey, 59 Wall-st. 
Isaac H. Reep, 4 State-st. 
Joun T. Denny, 39 Wall-st. 
CHaARLeEs C. BEAMAN. 
FE, Cayius, 57 Beaver-st. 
Gustav Scnwas, 68 Broad-st. 
Davip Dows, 20 south-st. 
ADRIAN Iseiin, 58 Pine-st. 
Evesne Lentitnon, 24 Exchange Place. 
Josern SELIGMAN, 59 Broad-st. 
Epwarp Hrncken, 3 William-st. 
WiLitaM H. Gurion, 63 Wall-st. 
J. W. Simonton, 163 Broadway. 
F. W. J. Huns, 69 Broadway. 
CHaaARLes G. Franckiyn, 4 Bowling Green. 
FRANctis MAcDONALD, 7 Bowling Green. 
Joun G. Dace, 15 Broadway. 
GeorGe Mackenzie, 58 Broadway. 
WitiiaM ©. Bryant, 41 Nassan-st. 


WM. KNABE & CO., 
(Established 1833.) 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 


Manufacturers of 
Crand, Square and Upright 
PIANOS, 
No. 650 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
J. BAUER, General Agent. 


PIANOS TO RENT AND SOLD ON INSTALL- 
MENTS. 


A CREAT OFFER!! 

Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N.Y., 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS - 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six Buide ag a 
eluding Chickering and Son's, aT EXTREMELY LOW 
PRICES POR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take 
from $4 to $20 monthly until paid: the 
and rent money applied if parchsecd ie atte 


THE ALBION. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL 
Of Literature, Art, Politics, Finance 


and General News. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
AT $5.00 PER ANNUM, 


AT 39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 

The Premiums offered to Subscribera have al- 
ways formed a prominent feature in the man- 
agement of this Popular Journal, and the following 
arrangements for the current year will be welcome to 
our readers. Yielding to the wish generally expressed 
by our Subscribers, the following Chromos are added 
to the ‘ist on the annexed terms :- 

The Axsion with any one of four Chromos 

of SWISS AND ITALIAN SCENERY.... i 00 

The Avsion with a Chromo of DEXTER or 


BRNTUCEYS. ........--MM..--..-- es 
The ALBIon with a Chromo of the HUDSON AT 
SUNSET or BY MOONLIGHT................ 600 


These are Companion Pictures, and are being pre- 
pared expresely for our Journal. 
The ALBion with a Chromo of FAUST AND 
MARGUERITE or of ROMEO AND JULIET, 
imported from Italy for the ALBION... .$8 00 


These Premiums are superb works of Art, and are 
often mistaken for Oil Paintings. They are offered to 
each annual Subscriber, paying in advance, and are 
mailed to any address postpaid. The following is a 
list of the engravings, of which two are offered to any 


subscriber for $5 00 per annum :— 


Onaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

ALLAN’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 
Sruart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 
Marrssay’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 
Knient’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

BucK.er’s 8ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 
Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 


Hernine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER- 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 


THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s. Picture. 
21x27. 


WaAnpEsrorpDE’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 33x25. 
Lanpseer’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 
LANbsEER's DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 38x25. 
LANDsEER’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

Wanpeeronp’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE) 33x25, 
Wiixins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 
WANDEsFoRDE’'s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 


THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw- 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 


“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 
GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
Proprietor of the ALBIon, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal authorities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against losses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 


The ALBIon will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of all arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after the expiration of their éubscription. 


In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 


confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 
fact. 


The AuBron is served at the residences of subscrib- 
ers in the cities of New York and Brooklyn free of 
charge. 

All communications should be addressed 

PIERCY WILSON, 
NEW YORK ALBION OFFICE, 
39 Park Row, New York. 





Races---Races. 


Metairie Course, New Orleans. 
SPRING MEETING 1871. 





UNDER THE RULES OF THE METAIRIE 
JOCKEY CLUB. 
Commencing Saturday April 8. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 8. 


Club Purse $500; one and a half miles. 

Same Day. —Annual Metairie Stakes for three-year- 
olds ; $25 entrance, p.p.: five or more to fill the stake ; 
two miles; $1,000 added; second horse to receive 
$200; third horse to save stake. To close Ist Janu- 
ary, 1871. 

Same Day.—Club Purse $1,000; three miles. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 11. 


Hurdle Race, two miles over eight hurdles: Club 
purse $750. 

nega Day.- Club] purse $500; one and a quarter 
miles. 

Same Day.—Club purse $1,250; two mile heats. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12. 


Annual Metairie Stake for two-year-olds, to carry 
three-year-old weights ; one mile ; five or more to fill the 
stake ; entrance $25, p. p., $1,000 added ; second horse 
to receive $200; third horse to save stake. To close 
Ist January, 1871. 

Same Day.—Club purse $700; two miles. 

Same Day.—Club purse ; mile heats. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 13. 


Club purse $800; two and a half miles. 
Same Day.—Club purse $700; one and a half miles. 
Same Day.—Club purse ; one mile. 
Same Day.—Club purse $500; three-quarters of a 


mile. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 14. 


o* purse $500; Hurdle Race, one mile, four hur- 
dles, 

Same Day.—Club purse $800; two miles. 

Same Day.—Club purse, $700; mile heats; for 
horses that have not won during the Meeting. 

Same Day.—Club purse $500; one mile; for 
beaten horses. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 15. 
Club parse $2,500; four mile heats. 


N. B.—In all Club purses, entrance fee, ten per 
cent. will go to second horse. 


Horses date age from 1st of May. 


DUNCAN F. KENNER, 
President of the Metairie Association. 


Spring Meeting 
OT THE 


Nashville Blood Horse 
ASSOCLATION 
WILL COMMENCE 
TUESDAY, MAY 9, 1871, 
AT THE 


NATIONAL RACE COURSE. 


FIRST DAY—TUESDAY, May 9. 

First Race.—Railroad Stake for green three-year 
olds, that did not yard in «4 prior to the ist day 
of January: mile heats; $25 entrance, play or pay. 
The Railroads to add $300; $50 to the second horse. 

Seconp Race.—Association Purse, $300; dash of 
two miles. 

Tarrp Race.—Association Purse, $150; dash of a 
mile and a quarter. 

SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY, May 10. 

First Race.—Citizens’ Stake for all ages, two-mile 
heats ; $50 entrance, play or pay; the citizens to add 
$700; subscribers to enter the 15th day of March, and 
name the evening previous to the race at 8 o'clock ; 
the second horse to have $100. 

Seconp Race.—Association Purse, $300; mile heats. 

THIRD DAY—THURSDAY, May 11. 

First Race.—** The Maxwell House Stake” for all 
three-year olds; mile heats; ry entrance, play or 
pay; the Maxwell House to add $400; $50 to the se- 
cond horse. 

Seconp Race.—Association Purse, $200; dash of a 
mile and a quarter. 

Trirp Race.—Association Purse, $100; dash of a 


mile. 
FOURTH DAY—FRIDAY, May 12. 
. Frrst Race.—Association Purse, $400; two-mile 
eats. 

Seconp Race.—Association Purse, $200; dash of a 

mile and a half. 
FIFTH DAY—SATURDAY, May 13. 

Frrst Race.—Harding Stake for three-year olds; 
two-mile heats; $50 entrance, $25 forfeit; to which 
the sum of $400 will be added; the second horse to 
save his entrance money. 

Seconp Race.—Association Purse, $400; mile heats, 
three in five. 

Turrp Race.—Association Handicap Purse, $200; 
mile heats; second horse to have $50. 


Five or more to fill the above stakes. To name and 
close the 15th day of March, 1871. ' 

Half the money offered in purses, will be given for 
a walk. 

Entrance for purses, five per cent. 

All entries to be addressed to the Secretary. 

W. H. JOHNSON, President. 
Gro. W. Darpen, Secretary. 
Gero, 8. Kinney, Treasurer. 


I ONG BRANCH RACES. 
4 
At a meeting of the Directors of the LONG BRANCH 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, 
237 BROADWAY. 
TO,CONTRACTORS: 
Proposals enclosed in a sealed envelope, with the 
title of the work and the name of the bidder endorsed 
thereon, will be received at this office until TuEsDayY, 
March 7, at 11 o’clock A.M. 
For paving Twenty-second Street, from Fourth 
Avenue to Broadway, with Belgian pavement. 
Blank forms of proposals, the specifications and 
agreements, the proper envelopes in which to enclose 
the bids and any further information desired, can be 
had on application to the Contract Clerk at this office. 
WILLIAM M. TWEED, 
Commissioner of Public Works. 
New York, February 24, 1871. 


MeLeod & Remmey, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
No. 729 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place. 





Cc. T. Raynolds & Co., 
Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers in 

PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, COLORS, WHITE 

LEADS and ZINCS. 

Nos. 106 and 108 Fulton Street, New York. 





{naan we; aa 
SOLICITOR IN BANKRUPTCY, 
UTICA, N.Y. 


Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers, 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, 
Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 
&c., &c. 

We keep everything in our line, and sell at lowest 
prices. 


Diamonds, | 7 | 
Watches and Jewelry, 


FOR SALE BY 


GEO. C. ALLEN, 
513 BROADWAY (Under the St. Nicholas’ Hotel). 
DIAMONDS BOUGHT. 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 
PELL-MUTH COLLEGE. Board and Tuition per 
annum, $226. 

Hellmuth’s Ladies’ College. 
Inaugurated by H.R.H. Prince Arthur, Board and 
Tuition per annum, $236. Presipent: The Very 
Rev. L. Hellmuth, D.D., Dean of Huron. 

(2 For particulars, apply to Major Evans, Lon- 
don, Canada West. 


I ADIES DESIRING TO PROCURE A FIRST- 
4 class —— Machine against easy monthly in- 
stalments or work, may apply to 297 Bowery, N. Y. 








ACENTS WANTED. 





W ANTED—AN EXPERIENCED SUBSCRIPTION 
CANVASSER, for a well-known weekly publi- 


cation. 
Address, with references, Box 1668, Post Office. 


$250 A MONTH, with Stencil and Key-Check 
=" Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. 

Address 8. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 


ANTED.—AGENTS, ($20 PER DAY), 'to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE, Has the UNDER-FEED, makes the 
“Lock Stitcn” (alike on both sides), and is 
FULLY LICENSED. The best and cheapest fa- 
mily Sewing Machine in the market. Address 
JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., ton, Mass., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Il1., or St. Louis, Mo. 


> 7 , MEN. 
&> vo $10 Per Day. wWoittn, 
BOYS and GIRLS who engage in our new business 
make from fae to $10 per day in their own localities. 
Full particulars and instructions sent free by mail. 
Those in need of permanent, profitable work, should 

dress at once. 
GrorceE Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





AGENTS WANTED— A MONTH) by the 
AMERICAN MACHINE CO. Boston, Mass., or 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Agents! Read This! 
WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
per week and expenses, or allow a large com- 


mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


VEGGHHHH RRS 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now pre- 
pared to furnish all classes with constant employ- 
ment at home, the whole of the time or for the spare 





AND SEA.SHORE IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 
held at their office 2lat September, it was resolved 
that the first Summer Meeting at Monmouth Park for 
1871 shall commence Tuesday, 4th July, and continue 
five days; and that the second meeting shall com- 
mence on Tuesday, Ist August, and continue five 


days. 
tt was further resolved that the Rules of the Ameri- 
can Jockey Club be adopted. 
Liberal premiums will be offered for races of all 
kinds and for all ages. Sweepstakes will be opened, 
to which liberal additions will be made, of which due 
notice will be given. WM. E. RAYNOR, 
Secretary 


(ZENUINE NORWAY OATS, CHESTER COUNTY 
MAMMOTH CORN and ALSIKE CLOVER. 
Sample packages sent free to all Farmers; also a 
copy of the American Stock Journat, by inclosing 
stamp to 


N. P. BOYER & Co,, Parkesburg, 
Chester Co., Pa. 





moments. Business new, light and profitable. Per- 
sons of either sex easily earn from 50c. to per 
evening, and a —- sum by devoting their 
whole time to the business. Boys and 5 earn 
nearly as much as men. That all who see this notice 
may send their address, and test the business, we 
make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not 
well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of 
writing. Full particulars, a valuable sample which 
will do to commence work on, and « copy of THE 
Prop.e’s Lirerary Companton—one of the largest 
and best family newspapers published—all sent free 
by mail. Reader, if you want permanent, profitable 
work, address . 

E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 

5 ° r day and norisk. Do you 
$5 To $20 als a situation as salesman at or 
near home to’introduce our new 7 strand ‘* White Wire 
Clothes Lines to last for ever.” Don't miss this 


chance. Sample free. Address Hudson River Wire 
Works, 75 
Chicago, Il. 


illiam St.. N. ¥., or 16 Dearborn St,, 
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THE LONG WHITE SEAM. 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 


As I came round the harbor buoy, 
The lights began to gleam, ~ 
No wave the land-locked harbor stirred, 
The crags were white as cream ; 
And I marked my love by candlelight 
Sewing her long white seam. | 
It’s aye sewing ashore, my dear, 
Watch and steer at sea, 
It’s reef and furl, and haul the line, 
Set sail and think of thee. 


I climbed to reach her cottage door; 
O sweetly my love sings ; 
Like a shaft of light her voice breaks ferth, 
My soul to ineet it springs, 
As the shining water leaped of old 
When stirred by angel wings. 
Aye longing to list anew, 
Awake and in my dream, 
Bui never a song she sang like this, 
Sewing her long white seam. 


Fair fall the lights, the harbor lights, 
That brought me in to thee, 
And peace drop down on that low roof, 
For the sight that I did see, 
And the voice, my dear, that rang so clear, 
All for the love of me. 
For O, for O, with brows bent low, 
By the flickering candle’s gleam, 
Her wedding gown it was she wrought, 
Sewing the long white seam. 
en 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” E'TC. 
(From Belgravia.) 
CHAPTER I.—COMING HOME. 


The lamps of the Great Northern Terminus at King’s 
Cross had not long been lighted, when a cab deposited a 
young lady and her luggage at the departure-platform. It 
was an October twilight, cold and gray, and the place had a 
cheerless and dismal aspect to that solitary young traveller, 
to whom English life and an English atmosphere were 
strangers just now. 

She had been seven years abroad, in a school near Paris ; 
rather an expensive seminary, where the number of pupils 
was limited, the masters and mistresses, learned in divers mo- 
dern accomplishments, numerous, and the dietary of foreign 
slops and messes without stint. ; 

Dull and gray as the English sky seemed to her, and 
dreary as was the aspect of London in October, this girl was 
glad to return to her native land. She had felt herself very 
jonely in the French school, forgotten and deserted by her 
own kindred, a creature to be pitied ; and hers was a nature 
to which pity was a torture. Other girls had gone home to 
England for their holidays ; but vacation after vacation went 
by, and every oceasion brought Clarissa Lovel the same 
coldly worded letter from her father, telling her that it was 
not convenient for him to receive her at home, that he had 
heard with pleasure of her progress, and that experienced 
people, with whom he had conferred, had agreed with him 
that any interruption to the regular course of her studies 
could not fail to he a disadvantage to her in the future. 

“They are all going home except me, papa,” she wrote 
piteously on one ogeasion, “and [ feel as if I were different 
from them, somehow. Do let me come home to Arden for 
this one year. I don’t think my schoolfellows believe me 
when I talk of home, and the gardens, and the dear old park. 
I have seen it in their faces, and you cannot think how hard 
it is to bear. And I want to see you, papa. You must not 
fancy that, because I speak these things, I am not anxious 
for that. Ido want to see you very much. Byand by, when 
Tam grown-up, | shall seem a stranger to you.” ; 

To this letter, and to many such letters, Mr. Lovel’s reply 
was always the same. It ‘lid not suit his convenience that his 
only daughter should return to England until her education 
was completed. Perhaps it would have suited him better 
could she have remained away altogether; but he did not say as 
much as that; he only let her see very clearly that there was 
no pleasure to him in the prospect of her return. 

And yet she was glad to go lack. At the worst it was go- 
ing home. She told herself again and again, in those medita- 
tions upon her future life which were not so happy as a girl’s 
reveries should be,—she told herself that her father must come 
to love her in time. She was ready to love him so much on 
her part; to be so devoted, faithful, and obedient, to bear so 
much from him if need were, only to be rewarded with his 
affection in the end. : 

So ateighteen years of age Clarissa Lovel’s education was 
finished, and she came home alone from a quiet little subur- 
ban village just outside Paris, and having arrived to-night at 
the Great Northern Station, King’s Cross, had still a long 
journey before her. 

Mr. Lovel lived near a snall town called Holborough, in 
the depths of Yorkshire; a dreary little town enough, but 
boasting several estates of eonsiderable importance in its 
neighborhood ; having picturesque surroundings too, and be- 
ing within an easy walk of the seashore. In days gone by, 
the Lovels had been people of high standing in this northern 
region, and Clarissa had yet to learn how far that standing 
was diminished. - 

She had been seated about five minutes in a comfortable 
corner of a first-class carriage, with a thick shaw] over her 
knees, and all her little girlish trifles of books and travelling- 
bags gathered about her, and she had begun to flatter herself 
with the pleasing fancy that she was to have the compartment 
to herself for the first stage of the journey, when a porter 
flung open the door with a bustling air, and a gentleman came 
in, with more travelling-rugs, canes, and umbrellas, Russia- 
leather bags and despatch-boxes, than Clarissa had ever be- 
fore beheld a traveller encumbered with. He came into the 
calTiage very quietly, however, in spite of this impedimenta, 
arranged his belongings in a methodical manner, and without 
the slightest inconvenience to Miss Lovel, and then seated 
himself next the door, upon the farther side of the carriage. 

Clarissa looked at him rather anxiously, wondering whether 


they two were to be solitaty eviiijdnions thtotigliout the 
whole of that long night journey. She had no prudish hor- 
ror of such a position, only a natural girlish shyness in the 
presence of a stranger. 

The traveller was a man of about six-or-eight-and-twenty, 
tall, broad-shouldered, with long arms, and powerful-looking 
hands, ungloved, and bronzed a little by sun and wind. There 
was the same healthy bronze upon his face, Clarissa per- 
ceived, when he took off his hat and hung it up above him; 
rather a handsome face, with a long straight hose, dark-blue 
eyes with thick brown eyebrows, a well:cut tiiouth and éhith, 
and a thick thatch of crisp dark-brown hair waving round a 
broad, intelligent-looking forehead. The firm, full upper lip 
was half hidden by a carefully trained moustache ; and in his 
dress and bearing the stranger had altogether a military air; 
one could fancy him a cavalry soldier. That bare muscular 
hand seemed made to grasp the massive hilt of a sabre. 

His expression was grave~grave and a little proud, Cla- 
rissa thought; and, unused as she was ti lily waliderings 
in this outer world, shé felt somehow that this man was a 
gentleman, aud that she need be troubled by no fear that he 
would make his presence in any way unpleasant to her, let 
their journey together last as long as it would. 

She sank back into her corner with a feeling of relief. It 
would have been more agreeable for her to have had the car- 
riage to herself; but if she must needs have a companion, 
there was nothing obnoxious in this one. 

For about an hour they sped on in silence. This evening 
train was not exactly an express, but it was a tolerably quick 
train, and the stoppages were not frequent. The dull gray 
twilight melted into a fair tranquil night. The mooti rose 
early; and the quiet English landscape seemed very fair to 
Clarissa Lovel in that serene light. She watched the shadowy 
fields flitting past; here and there a still pool, or a glimpse of 
running water; beyond, the sombre darkness of wooded hills ; 
and above that dark background a cali starry sky. Who 
shall say what dim poetic thoughts were in her mind that 
night, as she looked at these things? Life was so new to 
her, the future such an unknown country—a paradise per- 
haps, or a drear gloomy waste, across which she must travel 
with bare bleeding feet. How should she know? She only 
knew that she was going home to a father who had never 
loved her, who had deferred the day of her coming as long as 
it was possible for him decently to do so. 

The traveller in the opposite corner of the carriage glanced at 
Miss Lovel now and then as she looked out of the window. 
He could just contrive to see her profile, dimly lighted by the 
flickering oil lamp; a very perfect profile, he thought; a fore- 
head that was neither too high nor too low, a stall aquiline 
nose, a short upper lip, and the prettiest: mouth and chin in 
the world. It was just a shade too pensive now, the poor 
little mouth, he thought pityingly ; and he wondered what it 
was like when it smiled. And then he began to arrange his 
lines for winning the smile he wanted so much to see from 
those thoughtful lips. lt was, of course, for the gratification 
of the idlest, most vagabond curiosity that he was eaget to 
settle this question ; but then, on such a long dreary journey, 
aman may be forgiven for a good deal of idle curiosity. 

He wondered who his companion was, and how she came 
to be travelling alone, so young, so pretty,so much in need of 
an escort. There was nothing in her costume to hint at po- 
verty, nor does poverty usually travel in first-class carriages. 
She might have her maid lurking somewhere in the second- 
class, he said to himself. In any case, she was a lady. He 
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ing his seat to one opposite Clarissa. “ That lamp is very 
well fot ati listr or so; but after that time the effect upon 
one’s eyesight is the reverse of beneticial. I hope your book 
is not very interesting.” 

“Tf you will allow me to finish this story,” Clarissa pleaded, 
scarcely lifting her eyes from the page. It was not perticu- 
larly polite, perhaps, but it gave the stranger an stdmirable 
opportunity for remarking the dark thick lashes, tinged with 
the faintest gleam of gold, and the perfect curve of the full 
white eyelids. 

“ Upon my soul, she is the loveliest creature Lever saw,” he 
said to hiniself; sid then asked persistently, * Is the story a 
long one?” 

“Only about half-a-dozen pages thore; O, do please let me 
finish it!” 

“You want to know what becomes of some oue, or whom 
the heroine marries, of course. Well, to that extent [ will be 
a party to the possible injury of your sight.” 

fe still sat opposite her, watching her in the old lazy way, 
while she fedd the last few pages of the magazine-story. 
When she came to the ciid, a fact of which he seemed imme- 
diately aware, he rose and extidghished the little reading- 
lamp, with an air of friendly tyranny. 

os Dutiieen, you see,” he said, laughing. “O, lu jeunesse, 
what a delicious thing itis! Here have I been tossing #ad tumb- 
ling those unfortunate books about for a couple of hours at 
streteh, without being able to tix my attention upon a single 
page ; and here are you so profoundly absorbed in some tt 
vial story, that I daresay you have scarcely been conscious of 
the outer world for the last two hours. ©, youth and fresh- 
ness, what pleasant things they are while we can keep 
thet! 

“We wert not allowed to read fiction at Madame Marot’s,” 
Miss Lovel answered simply. “ Anything in the way of an 
English story is a treat whén one has had nothing to read but 
Racine and Telemaque for sbout six years of one’s lite.” — 

“The Inimical Brothers, and Iphigenia, and so en. W ell, 
I coiiftss there are circumstances under which even Racine , 
might become 2 bore ; and Telemaque has long been a syno- 
nym for dreariness at} dejection of mind. You have not 
seen Rachel? No, Lsuppost not. She was a great creature, 
and conjured the dry bones into living breathing flesh. And 
Madame Marot’s establishment, whete you were so tardly 
treated, is a school, I conelude ?” 

“ Yes, it is a school at Belforet, near Paris. I have been 
there a long time, and am going home now to keep house for 
papa.” 

“Indeed! And is your journey along one? Are we to he 
travelling companions for some time to come ?” 

“Tam going rather a long way-—to Holborough.” 

“Tam very glad to hear that, for Lam going farther my- 
self, to the outer edge of Yorkshire, where L believe tam to 
do wonderful execution upon the birds. A fellow 1 know 
has taken a shooting-box yonder, ahd writes me most Hourish- 
ing accounts of the sport. I know Hoelberough a little, by 
the way. Does your father live in the town?” 

“O, no; papa could never endure to live in # stall} country 
town. Out house is a couple of miles away—Ardcn Court ; 
perhaps you know It?” 

“Yes, L have been to Atden Court,” the traveller answered, 
with rather a puzzled air. “ Attd your papa lives at Arden. 
I—I did not know he had any other daughter,” he added ina 
lower key, to himself rather than to his companion. “Then T 
suppose | have the pleasure of speaking to Miss—” 





had no shadow of doubt about that. 

She was tall, above the ordinary height of women. There 
was a grace in the long flowing lines of her figure more 
striking than the beauty of her face. The long slim throat, 
the sloping shoulder, not to be disguised even by the clumsy 
folds of a thick shawl. These the traveller noted, in a lazy 
contemplative mood, as he lolled in his corner, meditating 
an easy opening for a conversation with his fair fellow- 
voyager. 

He let some little time slip by in this way, being a man to 
whom haste was almost unknown, This idle artistic consi- 
deration of Miss Lovel’s beauty was a quiet kind of enjoy- 
ment for him, She, for her part, seemed absorbed in watch- 
ing the landscape—a very commonplace English landscape in 
the gentleman's eyes—and was in no way disturbed by his 
placid admiration. 

He had a heap of newspapers and magazines, thrown pell- 
mell into the empty seat next him; and arousing himself 
with a faint show of effort presently, he began to turn these 
over with a careless hand. 

The noise of his movements startled Clarissa; she looked 
across at him, and their eyes met. This was just what he 
wanted. He had been curious to see her eyes. They were 
hazel, and very beautiful, completing the charm of her face. 

“May L offer you some of these things?” he said. “ [L have 
a reading-lamp in one of my bags, which I will light for you 
ina moment. I won't pledge myself for your finding the 
magazines very amusing, but anything is better than the 
blankness of a long dreary journey.” 

“Thank you, you are very kind; but Idon’t care about read- 
ing to-night; [ could not give you so much trouble.” 

“Pray don’t consider that. It is not a question of a mo- 
ment’s trouble. Tl light the lamp, and then you can do as 
you like about the magazines.” 

He stood up, unlocked one of his travelling-bags, the inte- 
rior of which glittered like a miniature arsenal, and took out 
atlamp, which he lighted in a rapid dextrous manner, though 
without the faintest appearance of haste, and fixed with a 
brass apparatus of screws and bolts to the arm of Clarissa’s 
seat. Then he brought her a pile of magazines, which she 
received in her lap, not a little embarrassed by this unexpect- 
ed attention. He had called her suddenly from strange 
vague dreams of the future, and it was not easy to come alto- 
gether back to the trivial commonplace present. 

She thanked him graciously for his politeness, but she had 
not smiled yet. * 

“Never mind,” the traveller said to himself; “that will 
come in good time.” 

He had the easiest way of taking all things in life, this 
gentleman; and having established Clarissa with her lamp 
and books, sank lazily back into his corner, and gave himself 
up to a continued contemplation of the fair young face, al- 
most as calmly as if it had been some masterpicce of the 
painter's art in a picture-gallery, 

The magazines were amusing to Miss Lovel. They beguil- 
ed her away from those shapeiess visions of days to come. 
She began to read, at first with very little thought of the page 
before her, but becoming interested by degrees, read on until 
her companion grew tired of the silence. 
| He looked at his watch—the prettiest little toy in gold and 
enamel, with elaborate monogram and coat of arms—a watch 
that looked like a woman’s gift. They had been nearly three 
hours on their journey. 


“T do not mean to let you read apy longer,” he said, chang- 








“My name is Lovel, My father is Marmaduke Lovel, of 
Arden Court.” ; 

The traveller looked at her with a still more puzzled air, as 
if singularly embarrassed by this simple announcement. He 
recovered himself quickly, however, with a slight effort. 

“Tam proud and happy to have made your acquaintance, 
Miss Lovel,” he said ; “ your father’s family is one of the best 
and oldest in the North Riding.” 

After this, they talked of many things; of Clarissa’s girlish 
experiences at Belforet; of the traveller's wanderings, which 
seemed to have extended all over the world, 

He had been a good deal in India, in the Artillery, and was 
likely to return thither before long. 

“Thad rather an alarming touch of sunstroke a year ago,” 
he said, “and was altogether such a shattered broken-up 
creature when I came home on sick leave, that my mother 
tried her hardest to induce me to sell ont: but though I 
would do almost anything in the world to please her, T could 
not bring myself to do that; a man without a profession is 
such a lost wretch. It is rather hard upon her, poor soul; 
for my elder brother died not very long ago, and she has only 
my vagabond self left. ‘He was the only son of his mother, 
and she was a widow.’ ” 

“T have no mother,” Clarissa said mournfully; “mine died 
when I was quite a little thing. I always envy people who 
can speak of a mother.” 

“ But, on the other hand, Tam fatherless, you see,” the gen- 
tleman said, smiling But Clarissa’s face did not reflect his 
sinile. 

“ Ah, that is a different thing,” she said softly. 

They went on talking for a long while, talking about the 
widest range of subjects; and their flight across the moonlit 
country, which grew darker by and by, as that tender light 
waned, seemed swifter than Clarissa could have imagined 
possible, had the train been the most desperate thing in the 
way of an express. She had no vulgar commonplace shy- 
ness, mere school-girl as she was, and she had, above all, a 
delightful unconsciousness of her own beauty ; so she was 
quickly at home with the stranger, listening to him, and 
talking to him with a perfect ease, which scemed to him a 
natural attribute of high breeding. 

“ 4 Lovel,” he said to himself once, in a brief interval of 
silence; “and so she comes of that unlucky race. It is 
scarcely strange that she should be beautiful and gifted. 1 
wonder what my mother would say if she knew that my 
northern journey had brought me for half-a-dozen hours ft - - 
a-tele with a Lovel? There would be actual terror for ber 4 
the notion of such’an accident. What a noble look this gul 
has !—an air that only comes after generations of blue blood 
untainted by vulgar admixture. The last of s@ch a race is a 
crystallisation, dangerously, fatally brilliant, the concentra- 
tion of all the forces that have gone before.” 

At one of their halting-places, Miss Lovel’s companion in- 
sisted upon bringing her a cup of coffee and a sponge-cake, 
and waited upon her with a most brotherly attention. At 
Normanton they changed to a branch line, and had to wait 
an hour anda half in that coldest dreariest: period of the 
night that comes before daybreak. Here the stranger estab- 
lished Clarissa in a shabby little waiting-room, where he 
made up the fire with his own hands, and poked it into a 
blaze with his walking-stick; having done which, he went. 
out into the bleak night and paced the platform briskly for 
nearly an hour, smoking « couple of those cigars which would 
have beguiled his night-journey, had he been alone 
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had some thoughts of a third cigar, but put it back into 

. ease, and returned to the waiting-room. : 

“Tll co and have a little more talk with the prettiest wo- 
man I ever met in my life,” he said to himself. “It is not 
very likely that we two shall ever see each other again. Let 
me carry away the memory of her face, at any rate. And 
she is a Lovel! Will she be as unfortunate as the rest of her 
race, I wonder? God forbid!” 

To be continued. 


Se 
PERIWIGS. 


“Tt isa wonder,” says Pepys, “ what will be the fashion, 
after the plague is done, as to periwigs ; for nobody will dare 
to buy any hair for fear of the infection, and that it had been 
cut off the head of people dead of the plague.” <A very 
awkward question, one would have thought, for all wearers 
of periwigs, but which had no practical issue. The subject 
of dress, viewed on its psychological side, presents no 
phenomenon equal to the periwig. That the whole thought 
and cultivation of civilized Europe should agree for three or 
four generations to conceal the mapping out of its brains 
under.an impossible bush of borrowed hair—shaving off a 
natural decoration of which mankind is instinctively as vain 
as of any other personal advantage, the very delight and play- 
thing of the toilet, to assume in its stead a monstrous formality 
whose greatest success could only betoken fishion and ex- 
pense—is a fact to be indicated rather than explained. Our 
object at least is not to explain, but to note how conspicuous 
a feature the periwig is in our literature for a hundred years 
and more. 

All typical extravagances and absurdities of fashion have 
the luck of becoming badges of respectability through mere 
lapse of time. If ever elderly housewives come to wear in 
permanence the monstrous conglomeration of sausages which 
for some time has graced the heads of our ladies, it will be 
only following precedent. The periwig first appears in print 
as a fantastic fashion, but as time flows on we recognise it as 
the battle-field of Conservatism ; until not to wear the wig of 
your order was flat rebellion against human authority, if not 
against Providence itself. The wig comes to be the crowning 
test of good sense and citizenship; of a man’s taking the place 
and accepting the responsibilities of rank’and calling. Who 
wonld have expected such a weight of sober gravity—such 
an odour of sanctity indeed—as hung around the last bishop’s 
wig in our remembrance to descend on the peruque, from 
the early notices of it; as worn by Sir Fopling, for instance, 
who represents the follies of the age :— 


From one the sacred periwig he gained 
Which wind ne’er blew nor touch of hat profaned, 
Another’s diving bow he did adore 
Which with a shog casts all the hair before, 
Till he with full decorum brings it back 
And rises with a water-spaniel shake. 
Or by the critics of the foremost benches :— 
But you, loud sirs, who through your curls look big, 
Critics in plume and white vallancy wig, 
Who lolling on our foremost benches sit 
And still charge first, the true forlern of wit, 
So may your hats your f>retops never press, 
Untouched your ribbons, sacred be your dress, &c. 


Akin to these was the bush of hair under which the beaux 
buried themselves; “lay hid,” as Swift hid,“ under the 
penthouse of a full-bottomed periwig,” elsewhere called the 
“seducing full-bottom” from its terrible effects on ladies’ 
hearts. Yet how soon the foppish periwig had become in- 
dispensable to all ages we gather from the failure of any 
attempt to discard it. Sir Godfrey Kneller painted Wycherley’s 
fine head with its scattered grey hairs, but the old man could 
not bear it, and the painter had to draw a wig to it. 

Ina very little time we find the full-bottom no longer 
seducing ladies, but playing a graver part. A writer in the 
Guardian (1713) remarks on the general question of dress, 
that some lay all the stress of beauty on their face and exert 
all their extravagance in the periwig (which we gather to be 
a growing index of the mind). Thus “the full-bottom, 
formally combed all before, now denotes the lawyer and 
politician; the smart tye wig, with a black ribbon, shows a 
man of fierceness of temper; and he that burdens himself 
with a superfluity of white hair, which flows down the back 
and mantles on the shoulders, is generally observed to be 
less curious in the furniture of the inward recesses of the 
skull.” Such was the wig worn by the heroes of the stage 
who “sweat beneath the weight of a nodding plume of swan’s 
feathers,” and had their faces half hid beneath an enormous 
bush of white horsehair, and such the powdered curls the 
scent of which Mascarille invites the Precieuses to inhale :— 


Macpaton.—Elle est tout-a-fait de qualite; le sublime en 
est touche delicieusement. 

MASCARILLE.—Vous ne me dites rien de mes plumes; com- 
ment les trouvez-vous ? 

Catnos.—Effroyablement belles! 

MASCARILLE.—Savez-vous que le brin me coute un Louis 

d'or? 
It is in the transitoriness of each periwig that Addison learns 
to see the end of them all. In turn they give a grace; but be- 
cause this grace is perpetually superseded, he foresees that 
they will make a very poor figure, and perhaps look monstrous, 
in the eyes of posterity. He illustrates this conclusion by the 
experiences of a lawyer on the Western circuit, who at every 
stage comes upon some fashion more obsolete than the last. 
At Staines he observes a young fellow with a tolerable peri- 
wig had it not been covered with a hat shaped in the Ramilie 
cock. The greatest beau atthe next county sessions was 
dressed in a most monstrous flaxen periwig that was made in 
King William's reign. “The wearer going it seems in his own 
hair” between each assize, and only assuming the wig at six 
months’ intervals to meet the judges. As he gets further 
west he fancies himself in King Charles’s reign, till he comes 
upon one gentleman accoutred ina “nightcap wig,” not, we 
gather, quite so many years out of date, but really more 
ridieulous because the wearer looked with contempt on the 
rustics, and resolved to live and die in the mode. 

The squirearchy generally seem to have affected the biggest 
and most flowing periwigs. The Tatler (1809) describes a 
country squire, of a bulk and stature larger than ordinary, 
habited in a red coat flung open to show the waistcoat, while 
the periwig fell in a very considerable bush on each shoulder, 
who ina manner took up the whole Mall, the spectators 
making way for him, while he cocked his hat and marched 
directly for Westminster. We can sympathize with those 
squires whose consequence demanded something handsome 
for state occasions, but whose good sense forbade its daily 
wear on their own ground. London must have seemed to 
them an opportunity for airing the costly splendor; while 





none but the town-bred could keep their taste sensitive to the 
shifting changes, the gradual retrogression from eyebrow to 
ear tip, the snips, twists, and turns of flow and curl, so as to 
be aware what was in the mode and what outrageous. i 

Naturally the world was most inexorable to the clergy ; in 
whom we note a constant rebellion against the grizzle which 
was pronounced their only wear, and whose very name must 
have shocked the beau parson, Mr. Jessamy, who is held up 
to our contempt. “ His very grizzle,” we are told, “is scarce 
orthodox, for though it would be open schism to wear a bag, 
yet his wig has always a bag-front, and is properly cropt be- 
hind, that it may not eclipse the lustre of his diamond stock 
buckle.” The sporting parson errs in another direction, “and 
gives his brown scratch bob a shake” as he ascends the read- 
ing-desk. The pretty preacher, a coxcomb in style, shows 
his weakness in the smug wig which supersedes the orthodox 
grizzle. Even those who submit to it without murmuring do 
not come off unrebuked. They must hug their chains ; that 
is, comb and curl them. The country parson, negligent of 
appearances, is shown up for allowing the faculty of curling, 
supposed inherent in the grizzle, to descend into the band 
which appears in full buckle beneath it. 

The cit has a wig of his own—or rather two wigs, one for 
week day and one for Sunday, round which his wife ties her 
pocket handkerchief in fear of rain. He is represented when 
travelling as substituting for it a linen nightcap, professedly 
as cool:r on the road, but really on economical grounds, that 
his wig may appear in full buckle for the benefit of his 
customers. But the wisest cit is reproved in that he does not 
hold down his sons to the same modest restrictions that con- 
stitute his own respectability. The office of the wig was 
clearly to keep people in their places. Instead of this, as 
time went on, it became the indicator of change. We read 
some forty years later in the history of our subject how Senex 
it pone: | at the subversion of ranks to which he becomes 
alive in a visit to Sir Timothy (a man of fashion), who in his 
presence receives visits from his doctor and his tailor. The 
one, a well-looking man of fifty, in a handsome suit of 
trimmed black and large deep-bottomed wig, satisfied all his 
ideas. “ Ay, thinks I, this gentleman is perfectly in character, 
and is, I daresay, a sensile person, by so close an adherence 
to propriety "—a reflection broken in upon by Sir Timothy 
with “So, Skirts, have you brought the breeches home ia 
Then in comes Dr. Styptic, further to upset the critic’s 
equanimity, with his hair nicely dressed and bagged. “I 
should have positively taken him for a Frenchman of fashion 
or figure dancer on the stage.” Just then arrives Sir Timothy’s 
nephew from Westminster, in his gown and tye wig. 
“*Well, says I to myself, ‘thank Heaven here is a man not 
ashamed of appearing in character.’” But the young gentle- 
man was not seated above three minutes before he pulled off 
his wig in the presence of the whole company, and showed 
as smart a head of hair in the Tyburn taste as could be found 
within the bills of morality. 

As time advances we perceive all ambition that the peri- 
wig can satisfy centring in the bag wig. Here the Conserva- 
tive instinct is most keenly and savagely on the alert. It is 
the object of longing for which each party is in turn snipt. 
The clown, we are told, whose mind is a blank, may at any 
time change his long lank greasy hair in the Middle Row for 
a smart bag or a Jemmy scratch. The gentlemen who draw 
the pen from behind their right ear at seven o'clock, to clap 
on a bag wig and sword to appear at the play as fine gentle- 
men, are sneered at. Parsons, lawyers, doctors, come in for 
it as each by turns casts a sheep’s eye towards the forbidden 
distinction, and join in the general struggle to wear the wig 
which other people think you have no right to wear. 

There is something quaint in the entire change of style in 
the -wig permitted to grace some particular occasion. The 
Man in Black who figures in the “Citizen of the World” 
wears a grey wig, combed down “in imitation of hair,” until 
the love-making draws towards a climax, when, to expedite 
matters and fit him for the denouement, Beau Tibbs sets him 
off with a pigtail wig—a mistake, as the event proved, as in- 
ducing an ill-timed self-assertion. All had prospered with 
the pawnbroker’s widow up to a fatal difference upon the 
carving of a turkey. She began with the wing; he pertly in- 
terposed to suggest the leg. She holds her ground, he his, till 
the temper of both parties gives way. “I hope I am not to 
be taught at this time of day,” cries the lady. “ Madam,” in- 
terrupts he, “we are never too old to be instructed.” “ Old, 
sir,” cries the justly exasperated widow; “when I die of age 
I know of some that will quake for fear.” And the match 
was broken off. 

As time wears on, our reading shows the beginning of the 
end. The hair appears on the scene as an innovation, and 
meets with very little favor. The young man who discards 
his wig is declared to look like his footman. In fact, the 
gloss of natural hair was regarded with suspicion. Lanky 
and greasy are the civilest terms applied to it. The coach- 
man in the “ Rivals” announces that the exciseman has taken 
to his carrots. The hair had to oy itself into favor by 
imitating the wig through the friendly aids of powder and 
pomatum, bags and tails. In 1756 we find a paper on the in- 
crease of taxation, in which an honest peruke-maker, lament- 
ing the decline of his calling, is driven to propose a poll-tax 
upon all that wore their own hair. “ For,” said he,“ we have 
never had good times since wigs were out of fashion. What 
rare days were those in Queen Anne’s reign when the nobil- 
ity and gentry wore large flaxen flows of thirty guineas 
apiece! As you may see by my Lord Godolphin’s monument 
in Westminster Abbey, a Prime Minister’s wig could not be 
made, I am sure, under fifty guineas.” 

After all there is something to be said for the periwig. It 
is the best substitute yet found for brains. A certain percent- 
age of mankind will be fops, and the ideal fop shows better 
in the wig than in the beard, which by imparting an empt 
unsupported ferocity sets the whole countenance at odds. We 
see much in the argument of Simon Sleek, who treats dress 
from head to foot as the equivalent for wit—the same who 
had thrown together some hasty observations upon stockings, 
of which his friends told him he need not bé ashamed—that 
it is intolerable for a blockhead to be a sloven ; and though 
everybody cannot fill his head with reasoning, it is in any 
one’s power to wear a pretty periwig.—Sat. Review. 

a 


THE MONEY-GRUB. 


Let us introduce to our readers the aristocracy of the mon- 
ey-grub, who do business profitably and, in a low sense, credita- 
bly. The specimen we take as an example is one of the 
many, aud is generally found in large cities. Humbler repre- 
sentatives of this well-to-do type find their reward in smaller 
boroughs and villages. As a rule, they all succeed; and, just 
in proportion as they thrive, misery and penury stalk abroad. 
In large towns they erect magnificent structures, flaring with 
light to attract the silly moths, and radiant with mirrors 





wherein the dolts may view themselves. They are of the 


Pharisaical persuasion, and figure extensively about the street 
corners. In fairness, we concede that a warm heart and an 
open hand are the distinguishing characteristics of this genus. 
Distress never appeals to it in vain. Of course, there is 
nothing of pride or ostentation about it—nought but pure 

ood nature. The cash comes easily and goes freely. The 
ool’s pence rapidly roll up the great grub’s pounds; and he 
disarms opposition, removes magisterial scruples, and staves 
off legislative interference by the power of the money-bag. 
The influence which wealth confers causes him to be patted 
and petted and courted by those who, in their heart of hearts, 
contemn him. Whilst the Pariah of the order, with tucked- 
up sleeves and brawny arms, and a cudgel at hand to knock 
down cantankerous customers, labors early and late, the 
Brahmin is doing a little of the useful and more of the orna- 
mental in displaying his handsome person in the Council 
Chamber or strutting in the Newsroom; and wherever he 
presents himself he smiles and smiles, and smiles again on all 
alike, friend and dupe. His suburban villa is replete with all 
that charms the eye or satisfies the taste. Here he dispenses 
hospitalities with a lavish profuseness bespeaking the peren- 
nial character of the spring from whence he draws his reve- 
nue—a spring which will never cease to flow until reason and 
rectitude govern the habits and thoughts of men. Private 
friends and public bodies are entertained and welcomed with 
a cordiality and heartiness as almost to reconcile one to the 
profession by which these grand results are achieved. Never- 
theless, we cannot close our eyes to the phantom which rises 
before us—the skeleton in the glass, in the bower, and in all 
that otherwise would delight the vision. Imagination re- 
vives realities, and bids us scrape oft the glitter and the gold, 
and exhibit things as they are. Is it not a melancholy reflec- 
tion, not to be gainsayed, that there are palatial (not ancestral) 
mansions and wide-spreading lawns and houses of glass by 
the acre, and not a blade of ss that springs, nor a flower 
that blooms, nor a brick, nor a beam in the building itself, but 
has been bought by a tear, a groan, or a crime ? 

But there is a retribution in this world as well as in the 
next. Present exemption is the blind of certain future pun- 
ishment. Money wrung from your neighbors’ depravity, 
time will transmute into Tntconces and ashes. In old Liver- 
pool there still remain stately houses, where once her mer- 
chant princes held their court. They—the merchant prin- 
ces—dealt largely in a commodity known in those days as 
“ Crows.” Where is the property—where the descendants of 
the men who trafficked in the flesh and blood of the African, 
and sold him into slavery? Few there are who, in broad- 
cloth, can answer the call. The Negro has had his revenge. 
The wealth thus gained took to itself wings and flew away ; 
and the prostration of our West Indian colonies, and the ruin 
of the once-renowned planter, is a fitting finale toa traffic at 
once so inhuman and tragic, and proves that there is a Ne- 
mesis in nature which will exact the penalty for the violation 
of her laws. Our sinew and bone are being worn away by a 
worse than African servitude : and let those who pander to it 
beware of the fate which, sooner or later, will overtake those 
who sacrifice public good to the filthy idol of avarice. ... . 

Speculation, as properly understood and practised, is incon- 
sistent with forethought and opposed to honesty. The small 
Grubs of the cotton market sell “ to arrive,” and a smaller 
Grub from Manchester takes the contract. The one sells 
what he has not got, and the other buys what he does not 
want. And this is called “ adventure,” “ speculation,” and so 
on. If it were not for the disasters which this tricky con- 
spiracy begets, we would call it tom-foolery. Unfortunately, 
however, these miserable Grubs are séldom able to pay. the 
margin of loss, and the only effect of their dealings is either 
to unduly depress or enhance the value of that which is fairly 
on the market. Sometimes we find, but not to the creditors’ 
satisfaction, that speculation and forethought have been com- 
bined. Some of these insects are domesticated, and have an 
eye to a comfortable home, removed beyond the reach of dis- 
turbance. To wit: There are such contrarities as bankrupt 
husbands and opulent wives. Bless their affectionate souls, 
they were so fond of each other as to marry on nothing, or 
on credit, which is something to trade on. This homely Grub 
has an eye to the future. An untoward event is possible, and 
is anticipated by a suitable provision, but at whose cost? A 
part of the rising tide, before it reaches full flood, is im- 
pounded, and the domicile saved, though the' office be doom- 
ed. Post-marital arrangements are a kind of housekeeping 
made — with other people’s money. What the Money- 
grub calls speculating, Porcupine a gambling. He who 
stakes his coin on the table of the hell proprietor—fool though 
he be—is a better man in many respects than some who infest 
and infect the Exchanges of this country.—Poreupine. 


—_—p———__. 
“LOCUM TENENS.” 
(Conclusion.) 


On reaching the drawing-room, I found Agnes alone there ; 
Edith had gone to the town. 

“ She gave up all hope of reaching Birds-home,” said Ag- 
nes of her sister, “as you were so long away.—Why, you've 
succeeded !” she added, with a quick glance at my elated face. 
“ Papa will let us go! Oh, I’m so glad! Edith longed for it. 
How did you persuade him to trust us with you?” 

q “ Will you trust yourself with me ?” said I, forgetting Birds- 
ome. 

“ That I will,” she replied heartily—“ anywhere. I’m sure 
you will take care of us.” 

“ Miss Edelston,” I said a tone lower, and in a different key 
(I was going to have the late treaty ratified)—“ Miss Edelston, 
let me take care of you always.” 

Another quick glance at my too easily perused countenance, 
and —— knew what I was asking. 

“ O dear, dear!” she sonsmnaned, ber face and voice sadden- 
ing (the “dear” was but an exclamation, and did not apply to 
me). 

to be eloquent. She stopped me, not like her 
father, but ro ¢ nervously. 

“ T like—I liked you so much,” she said, almost as it seemed 
mourning over me; “ and then”—— 

“ Then love me,” I exclaimed, becoming very earnest in- 
deed. “Jlove a (And, by Jove! I did love her too, and 
felt quite grateful to Mr. Edelston for putting the idea of do- 
ing so into my head.) 

“And I thought you were not like the others,” continued 
the sweet girl pathetically, her eyes glistening, her voice tre- 
mulous. “I must say No; I must, indeed; and if I did not, 
papa would. He always does” (this sadly). 

hen my triumphant announcemtent : * But he approves— 
he wishes it. Now, what do you say ?” 

“What?” Agnes questioned quickly, and then almost 
—- Did—papa—say—he—wished it?” 

o es » 





“ What—shall—I—do ?” 


The same expression crossed 
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her face that I had seen there when the newspaper flew out 


to sea. 

I spoke of myself, my prospects, the conditions imposed on 
me, I pleaded—pleaded as I never can (or have an oppor- 
tunity of doing) at the Bar. She sat silent, her countenance 
hidden in her small white hands. After a peroration (spoiled, 
I remember, by my losing the nominative case,) I ended sim- 
ply, but, as I thought, effectively : “ Miss Edelston, may I call 
you mine ?” 

A long pause ; then she looked up, her face brighter—merry- 
bright, almost, it seemed. ‘ You may,” she said. The blue 
eyes, though shining through “a sea of melting pearl which 
some Call tears,” smiled at me, and I was very glad. How 
many a thousand times have I said: “ I'm very glad ;” yet in 
my life (no gloomy one) that was the only occasion on which 
I could have safely made such a statement, and have verified 
the same by an affidavit properly shown. “ But, Mr. Lan- 
dore,” was added to “ You may”—* but, Mr. Landore, please 
don’t let this make any difference between us; we've been 
such friends, you know.” 

“ Difference! Agnes, dear Agnes!” I fervently began, ad- 
vancing from the corner of the mantelpiece, where, in my 
nervousness, I had been playing quite a ‘narriage-peal upon 
some girandoles—* my dear Agnes”—— 

“ Oh, don’t—that is just what I meani—pray don’t—call 
me—those names!” she implored anxiously. ‘“ Please, don’t 
change.” 

I was utterly puzzled. This was all contrary to the expe- 
rience I had gathered from romances studied in many vaca- 
tions. (Fiction does mislead one dreadfully.) “Surely I 
should ‘ fold her in my arms,’” I said to myself—* I have seen 
it done in scores of volumes.” But Agnes did not seem in 
the least to comprehend the necessity of being enfolded. 

“ Now, about the picnic,” she suddenly said, resuming the 
frank, friendly manner which was to her like a sweet-brier 
border to a rose-tree—an ornament, but yet a protection. 

So I obediently talked of the picnic, avoiding all tendresse 
of tone; and she seemed quite grateful. To please her (it 
was such pleasure to see her look pleased), I carefully called 
her “ Miss Edelston” (not Agnes) when I rose to leave, where- 
at she was evidently delighted, and shook hands heartily, just 
as some college chum of mine might have done at parting. I 
ran off to Inset Lodge with my news. 

“ Aunt, what do you think [ve done ?” 

“ Something foolish, no doubt, dear nephew,” replied aunt 
confidently. 

“T've proposed to Agnes Edelston.” 

“Of course! My poor boy, why didn’t you come to me 
first? I could have told you she would have refused you.” 

“ Then you would have told a”—— 

“ What /” screamed aunt 5 , dragging me into the 
failing daylight, to inspect my legible physiognomy. “ Well, 
I am surprised!’ was her commentary on what she read 
there. 

“ Thanks,” I growled out. “ You might congratulate me, 
at all events.” 

Then she did congratulate me, ggod_ soul, very heartily. 
Still, 1 could discern that her uppermost feeling was that of 
wonderment, so I asked why she should be surprised. 

“ Because I fancied that Agnes was too affable and sisterly 
in her manner towards you for her to be in love. But, I sup- 
pose, Aunt Mary’s getting stupid in her old age, or girls are 
more deeply — than they were in her time, What does 
the Citizen say ?” I informed her. 

Next I told my news to the colonel, who, while madly 
shaking both my hands, declared that it was a sad sacrifice of 
Agnes; she deserved a field-marshal for a husband. 

he picnic was good. A plentiful supply of juvenile folk 
had been collected for it. Unostentatiously I looked after 
Agnes, and was proud of soul indeed when she gently evaded 
the fellows who would hover near her, prompt to do the 
many gallant deeds for which a picnic affords such abundant 
opportunities, and strolled away with me as if I were her na- 
tural guardian. 
nyShe chattered—no, her musical flow of speech must not be 
ew 2d chattering—she discoursed to me without much pause, 
as if she mistrusted silence, giving me fanciful biographies 
of particular gulls we disturbed as we passed them. rom 
the sea-birds she wandered away into wondering whether 
the early Britons ever gave water-parties like ours on that 
same island ; and my information on the point being unsatis- 
factory, she told me that they did, describing one in detail. 
She was rather vexed with me; and I had to apologize be- 
cause history treated our blue-painted ancestors as somewhat 
uncultivated people. From speculating about the Britons, 
she went on to criticise the Romans, and, by easy transition, 
passed to war—modern war—The War, as it was then termed. 
This last was her favorite subject; and her eyes would grow 
still brighter and fuller, her voice a little fale, and her quiet 
face excited, as she spoke prophetically of brave deeds that 
were about to be done by our peace-nurtured soldiers—the 
deeds which were most surely done thereafter. She had that 
peculiar s¢i/ enthusiasm of voice and manner which is so im- 
pressive; and she made me hate myself, as I loitered by her 
side, for living easily while better men had gone away to be 
uncomfortable, or even to die. 

A week or two passed, during which Agnes was almost 
daily at our house, or we at hers; but I seldom found myself 
alone with her; she ignored the vulgar love-making of sighs, 
and looks, and whispers, and she did not seem to think it 
necessary to give special opportunities for the display of such 
weaknesses. The mild badinage that my uncle and aunt in- 
dulged in at the onset of our engagement so confused and 
distressed her that it was directly discontinued; and as the 
“Citizen” did not brook the most remote allusion to the 
event which was to deprive him of the possession of his valu- 
able daughter, it resulted that the intercourse between the 
houses of Edelston and Landore went on as if no alliance 
had been arranged. 

The frequent arrival of tidings from the seat of war at last 
wrought my uncle up to such a pitch of professional excite- 
ment that he determined to hasten his proposed winter so- 
journ in London, and to start for that centre of news much 
sooner than he otherwise would have done. This step invol- 
ved my departure also; so I accompanied him to town, in- 
tending to arrange for my entrance upon a legal career in the 
ensuing Michaelmas term. Soon after our arrival in London 
came intelligence of the battle of Alma. I rushed off to mili- 
tary haunts, and caught Uncle Landore, who went about 
always loaded to the muzzle with news from the East; and 
from him and his veteran comrades of the clubs I gathered 
every scrap of information about the battle, and then retailed 
it ina great four-paged letter to Agnes. Back came such an 
enthusiastic graveful reply! The dear girl was evidently 
touched by my consideration in remembering her favorite 
topic, and her note was full of thanks—so full, indeed, of 
prettily worded praises of me for my pains to please her, that 
Toom was scarcely left for the signature,and I could nov 


quite make out whether she had subscribed herself mine in 
heart, or only mine in haste. It was curious that this gentle 
girl, into whose mind the most economical peace principles 
had been carefully instilled, should take such an unfilial inte- 
rest in warfare ; but I ascribed this idiosyncrasy to her he- 
roic nature, and went about collecting materials for my belli- 
cose love-letters as diligently as if my darling had been a dai- 
ly newspaper, and I her “ Own Correspondent.” 

At the approach of Christmas-tide, 1 went home to Not- 
tinghamshire ; and being then out of the way of war-gossip, 
the correspondence between Agnes and myself waned a little, 
and I began to long for my uncle’s return to Heleshore, that 
I might again quarter myself upon him, and be near her. But 
the old colonel could not tear himself away from the vicinity 
of the clubs, and I was driven to the expedient of writing a 
letter to the Citizen “ fishing” for an invitation to stay with 
him. I was duly invited. Mr. Edelston wrote, moreover, 
that he “rather wanted to speak to me.” I did not quite 
like the anticipation of being “ spoken to,” and set off for 
Heleshore with a dim foreboding that my father-in-law-in-fu- 
ture had confiscated one of my letters to his daughter, and 
was going to blow me up about its martial tone. Nor was 
this foreboding lessened when I observed the Citizen’s manner 
towards me on my arrival at his house. He was very civil 
(for him), but there was a certain reserve and embarrassment 
in his greeting, as if he meant to say: “ Notwithstanding all 
this welcoming, I shall have to be disagreeable by-and-bye.” 
But, poor man, he had been ill since I had last seen him, and 
had lost flesh, and with it much of his stern pomposity. A 
visitor was there, too, when I entered, a very pale invalid, 
who might have been good-looking had he not been looking 
so ill. “ Gleich und gleich gessell sich gern,” thought I, as the 
stranger made a feeble effort to rise and bow, and then sank 
back on his seat in a powerless way. The young fellow 
seemed rather worse than the old one ; and I therefore came 
to the uncharitable conclusion that the sick Citizen cultivated 
his acquaintance for the purpose of gloating over his weaker 
condition. It was evident, however, that they were on tolera- 
bly intimate terms, for, after a little general conversation, I 
could see that Mr. Edelston was leading up to my anticipated 
rating, altogether regardless of the presence of a third person. 

“You would learn from my note,” he began, “ that I had 
something to say to you. I regret it should be of an unplea- 
sant nature—I fear—hum, I must, that is—confess that a—a 
—a”——Odd! This usually fluent rebuker was stammering 
and hesitating in a remarkable way. After an improvised 
coughing-fit and a preliminary fidgeting around the room, he 
commenced again. “ One cannot, of course, overlook, that is 
—a—a ”"——And then he had another singularly bad attack of 
wordlessness. At this point the visitor, with an effort, rose 
from his chair. I thought that he was about to relieve the 
embarrassment of the would-be speaker by taking his depar- 
ture, but, on the contrary, he made a stride, half a hop and 
half a hobble, up to him. and laying his hand familiarly on 
his shoulder, exclaimed in a genial tone: “ My dear, good sir, 
you're incoherent to-day; suppose you evacuate the citadel, 
and leave me to do the talking, as 1 know what you want to 
say.” Then, much to my astonishment, I saw the awe-inspir- 
ing Mr. Edelston quietly pushed unresisting out of his own 
room. “Am Ito be lectured by deputy?” I sulkily asked 
myself, as I sat down in obedience to a wave of this cool fel- 
low’s emaciated hand. “The-old gentleman’s ratber discon- 
certed,” he said, resuming his own chair opposite me: “ the 
fact is there has been something worse than a misunderstand- 
ing; and as you are the sufferer, and I am unconsciously the 
cause of it, the pain of explaining ought to fall on me.” (He 
spoke in an irresistibly pleasant fashion, and I “could not 
choose but hear.”) ‘“ You are, I believe, under the impression 
that Miss Edelston is engaged to you ?” 

Under the impression ! » aati that was too much. “I am 
engaged to Miss Edelston,” I hotly interrupted, “ and should 
like to know what right you”—— 

“Ah! I must Legin at the beginning, I see,” he said; 
“but don’t be angry yet—you can throw me out of window 
when I’ve finished my story, you know. Shall I start with 
myself? Well, I am now supposed to command a company 
of the ——th Foot—if there’s a whole company of the poor 
fellows left. Some time ago, when only a sub., I had the 
sense to fall in love with Miss Edelston; a great many other 
men were equally wise. But she was weak enough to care 
about me; the other men had not my luck; nevertheless, 
several of them proposed to her. I did not, for her father 
discountenanced me altogether. I was hopelessly ineligible, 
being poor and a soldier; he hated poverty and military men. 
One week I called rather too often, and on the last occasion 
found that a parental edict had issued by which I was ban- 
ished. However, Agnes considered herself engaged to me. 
I knew she did,and my only fear was that she might be 
forced into some marriage by her father, of whom she is 
rather too afraid. Then the regiment was sent to the Crimea 
on the breaking out of the war. It was much cut up at the 
Alma, and, by great luck, so was I, for a well-meant twelve- 
pounder took off one set of toes, while a good-natured oppo- 
nent sliced my left arm; and when I was down among the 
grapes, an expiring Russian spent his last moments in thought- 
fully prodding me with his bayonet. Then I had a fine fever 
for a few months, and they sent my remains home. Well, in 
the meanwhile, Agnes——Ah! here she is!” he exclaimed, 
as that culprit timidly re-entered the room.—‘* Come here, and 
excuse yourself,” he said to her, “ for I don’t know what can 
be said for you, ’'m sure—you double-dealing darling !’ was 
added in a murmur, as she stole up to him, and, pretending 
to arrange the head cushion of his arm-chair, took up a posi- 
tion behind it. 

“ Shall you be very, very angry ?” she asked me from her 
fortification. “ Captain Firmin says I have done so wrong— 
and he thinks I have.” 

“T do,” said the invalid in a serious tone, that made Agnes’s 
voice sound sobbingly as she began in her most nervous man- 
ner. “ Must I tell you how it was? Please promise to for- 
give me. I was in such despair—for people kept going to 
papa about me, although I’m sure I always tried to be rude 
to them. I knew he would decide upon somebody some day. 
But I was so frightened when you prop—posed to me, and 
said papa wished me to mar—marry you, Mr. Landore—that 
is, I mean I liked you extremely, you are so” (numerous eulo- 
gistic adjectives here uttered in most winsome way.) ‘ But 
you know I had solemnly promised myself—I mean, had 
promised Lawrence Firmin—I mean had promised him to my- 
self” (the girl was in a pitiable state of confusion, but I was 
not going to ease her explanation for her—guessing the black 
worst that was reaching me); “ and then I fancied you didn’t 
care for me very particularly; and I thought that if I pre- 
tended to be en d to you, nobody else could marry me 
until—that is—I could wait until—something—might turn” 
(“ Up,” I suggested, with gloomy resignation to my now cer- 
tain fate)—“ no: turn papa’s heart to Law—Law” (“ War,” 





you must mean, I bitterly muttered)—“ Lawrence. Well, 





papa was so ill after you left us, and I had to read the 7ime’ 
to him. Gradually I gave him bits of Russell’s letters: he 

rew to like them. The story of the Alma quite stirred his 
eclings, and did him good. Just as he got better, Law— 
Captain Firmin returned from the East, and, by happy chance, 
came down here, for his family live in this county. He was 
the first of the wounded that arrived at Heleshore ; so all the 
town met him at the station, and had arches and addresses, 
and cheered him as he was carried out of the train. Papa 
was quite as enthusiastic as the crowd, and went up to wel- 
come him; and asked him to come to us, and, of course, 
likes him immensely, now he knows him well. He is gain- 
ing strength fast, and stands well at headquarters, and is to 
be a major directly. So we explained the whole matter to 
papa; and it’s all right.”. Agnes in her exultant finale had 
utterly forgotten my claims. 

“ But you promised to marry me,” I expostulated feebly. 

“ Never !” she answered with a covert smile. ‘“ You only 
asked if you might ‘call me yours, and I said that you 
might—because, of course, I could not prevent your calling 
me whatever you liked.” 

With that miserable quibble was I discarded. Yet, would 
any one believe it! Iam of such a mean-spirited nature, and 
have so little self-respect, that I go constantly to dine with 
Colonel and Mrs. Firmin, and have even become surety for 
the good behavior of a certain infant belonging to hm.— 
Chambers’ Journal. 

-_—_—--<>—_—_ 


IN MEMORIAM. 
HENRI REGNAULT, 
Of the French Academy at Rome ; 
Killed at Montretout, Jan. 19th. 2®tat 24. 
By the Author of “ Orion,” ete. 


Pass on thy way, high Soul, to higher truth, 
Beyond the turmoil of owr earth’s aiad day ! 
Within thee burnt a far diviner ray, 

That ripened to perfection in thy youth. 


What we have lost in thee, too well we know ; 
But what of Arts, and Sciences, and powers 
To generate fruit in Nature’s secret flowers 
Lie crush’d and buried by a purblind blow, 
Now that both Nations quench war's furnace glow, 
We see in tearful dreams, like Shades thro’ showers— 
And years will feel the tides of bleeding woe. 


——__~»———— 
DASH. 


When the world speaks, as it is constantly in the habit of 
doing of certain people as being “dashing” or “ cutting a 
dash,” it conveys a clear and distinct general meaning to 
those it addresses which it would take a great many words 
and a ideal of time to produce in any other way. ‘The 
people spoken of have suddenly come out of the rut in which 
they had been content to plod along, and take to some course 
of life or fashion which betokehs that they have stepped up 
toa higher rung in the social ladder. Perhaps buttons takes 
the place of cotton print at their door when you leave your 
card, or seated at their hospitable table you find that the bril- 
liant champagne has gained an entrance, and fizzes and gur- 
gles where the modest sherry had before stood in silent and 
respectful attendance. Then a new drawing-room carpet in- 
vites your attention, and a picture hangs where a print had 
been, and sundry other significant signs tell you very plainly 
indeed that the Browns are “ cutting a dash.” 

Dashing people are always surprising their neighbors in 
some way or the other; they step a litule outside the conven- 
tional boundaries that hem in staid and sober society, and oc- 
casionally venture to indulge in the luxury of a slight out- 
rage on propriety without losing that quality of respect and 
admiration tor which they crave and which they so much 
value. ‘To be exceptional to the common herd, to be remark- 
able and generally remarked, to have a name for a certain 
audacity in social matters, and to keep, with all this, free 
from the talons, even if they do sometimes feel the velvet of 
scandal’s treacherous paw, these are the good things of the 
world which the dashing people heartily enjoy. 

Who does not know the dashing woman of the day—bhand- 
some, healthy, well-to-do, dressed so that every article she 
wears shall come triumphantly out of the scrutinising ap- 
praisement of an envious sisterhood, more fond of men’s than 
of women’s society, the leader in every new scheme tor driv 
ing the demon ennui from the doors of good society, the pro- 
moter of every plan for dragging fashionable routine out of 
its ordinary and tedious highway, and turning it into those 
“fresh fields and pastures new” which a fertile and ingenious 
invention can always keep in a state of novel and pleasant 
cultivation. The dashing woman probably numbers in the 
mental inventory of her possessions such insignificant and 
unimportant items as a husband and children, but they are 
chiefly considered by her as obstacles to that full development 
of the spirit of “ dash” in which she longs to indulge, free and 
unfettered. The fact of her having a husband does certainly 
give a piquancy to some of her actions which they would not 
otherwise possess, and it affords her frequent opportunities 
for demonstrating to society how lightly she bears a yoke 
under which so many women live in patient and uncomplain- 
ing servitude. Her children, however, if she is so unfortun- 
ate as to have any, do not bring with them these advantages, 
for society, although tolerant of connubial indifference, views 
with disfavor the neglect of a mother’s duties, and she is 
therefore obliged to assume a virtue if she does not possess it. 
So she lavishes upon them an extravagant and demonstrative 
affection when others are by, and leaves them to the banish- 
ment of the nursery at other times. As they grow up they 
become so many dates from which calculation can be made, 
which no arts of the toilette can disprove, and they are there- 
fore sore trials to the dashing woman who would keep her 
youth as long as she can, and, like Aurora, “renew her beauty 
morn by morn.” 

What this evil desire to “ cut a dash” does for the sex which 
boasts itself as superior to the frailties and trivialities of their 
weaker companions, is far too well known every where and 
to everyone. Well is it for the family whose records do not 
show the havoc which its dashing member has made upon its 
resources. How much pinching and self-denial is there not 
at this moment going on in little country Vicarages, or modest 
suburban cottages, because Tom in the War Office, or Charley 
at Aldershot have thought fit to try and be dashing fellows ? 
How many a grave and sober-faced parson in his quiet ree- 
tory far away in the country has to put off from year to year 
his marriage with the girl he loves because so large a portion 
of his parishioners’ tithes have to be devoted to paying for 
the “ dash” which he cut during his three years of university 
life? The obituary of “dash” is to be read every day ir the 
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records of the Bankruptey Court. It is the goal to which 
most of it reaches at some time or the other. “ Dash” leads 
its followers ona pilgrimage the very reverse of that which 
the Israelites of old had to undergo. They tura their backs 
upon the promised ‘and of honor and prosperity, and find 
themselves among the Egyptians, and spoiled by them before 
they are aware. And we, too, who serve her Majesty with 
our pens, have frequent opportunities of seeing the budding, 
the sprouting, and the full flowering of the poppy “dash.” 
Our brother scribe, perhaps, comes down to the office with 
gradual little alterations in dress, unobservable to the casual 
beholder, but easily marked by us who know intimately every 
button in his waistcoat. We see the beginning of that awful 
abandonment to color in choice of garments which makes us 
long for the establishment of a council of taste, without whose 
approval nine-tenths of our young men should not be allowed 
to dress at all. Then the gaudy season of gold and gems— 
cheap and nasiy—sets in, and the complexion and the eyes at 
ten A.M. begin to tell their little mysteries of the doings of the 
night before, and we gradually and sorrowfully find our plea- 
sant, cheerful, and jolly colleague turning into a moody, list- 
less, vulgar specimen of detestable loudness, the result of a 
stupid attempt to get the character among fools like himself 
of being a fast man and a dashing fellow. And when he has 
run through the various ages of “dash,” what does he come 
to? Why, that last most lamentable stage of all which finds 
him sexs purse, sans health, sans everything.—Civilian. 


—_——_~>——— 
TABBIBS TABOOED. 


The wide field of literature has been so thoroughly explored, 
and, in many parts, bas been so trampled into sludge, that it 
seems pow. possible for an author to set his foot on virgin soil 
and toe nter on decidedly new ground. But, to the few favored 
writers who have discovered an Hureka jterritory, we 
must add the clarwm et venerabile nomen of the Hon. Mrs. 
Cust. This estimable lady could find volumes published on 
the horse, the dog, the pig the cow, and other animals, with 
full instructions how they might be treated in disease ; but, 
when she looked for a similar treatise on the cat, she looked 
in vain: there was no such book to be obtained. Now, it so 
happened that Mrs. Cust was sincerely attached to her own 
cats, and entertained a friendly sympathy for the tribe ; and 
it grieved her to the heart to see favorite tabbies falling sick, 
and, after a vain struggle with nature, dying, without receiv- 
ing any skilled treatment. You would, probably, grossly in- 
sult the professional honor of a veterinary surgeon if you 
called him in to advise you relative to the illness of poor 
Puss ; and yet, when your cat is ill, what is to be done? 

In this dilemma it occurred to Mrs. Cust (who ought at 
once to be elected a patroness of the Society for Prevention 
of Craelty to Animals) to publish to the world her own ex- 
perience on the subject, and tell her readers of the peculiar 
diseases that afflict cats, the way in which they should be 
managed, and the manner in which their medicines should 
be administered to them—the last operation requiring that 
they should be bound up in a large cloth, “so as to resemble 
a mummy, leaving only the head out.” Ina little shilling 
book, recently published; and entitled “ The Cat: its History 
ahd Diseases,’ Mrs. Cust undertakes to tell us how to treat 
our tabby when she is ill with delirium, fits, diarrhoea, or cat- 
pox ; ond also how she should be managed at that interesting 
period of life when she has brought forth a litter of kittens, 
Although Mrs. Cust’s book has not long been before the 
public, we are delighted to see that it has been so well 
appreciated that it has already attained a second edition. 

She gossips pleasantly on the history of the cat, and shows 
how it was domesticated in nearly every country from time 
immemorial, und how it was admitted by some nations into’ 
their mythology. She tells how Cambyses armed his soldiers 
with the novel breastplate of a live cat, so that the Egyptian 
soldiers, rather than destroy the object of their veneration, 
suffered themselves to be conquered. Mahomet allowed his 
favorite cat to sleep up his sleeve ; Cardinal Wolsey received 
his guests with his cat seated on the arm of his chair; and a 
French statesman forebore to rise from his seat to receive an 
ambassador, lest he should disturb a cat and her kittens who 
hal settled on his robes. In fine, there is much in Mrs. Cust’s 
excellent manual that may be read with amusement and 
advantage ; and it should be placed in the hands of all who 
love— 

“The harmless, necessary cat.” 


Mrs. Cust has filled up a literary gap with regard to the 
eat in disease ; but a legal work on cat has yet to be written : 
and when it is, it will doubtless be bought by others than old 
maids—the love for a cat not being restricted to elderly 
spinsters, but extending to scholars who are as fond of a cat 
as were Dr. Johnson and the poets Petrarch and Gray. We 
remember calling one day on Albert Smith, who apologized 
for not rising to receive us—he was writing at the time—be- 
cause two fluffy little kittens were placidly lying asleep on 
his shoulders, and he did not wish to disturb them. But cats 
are not beloved by gamekeepers; and many a favorite tabby 
have we lest from its irrepressible love for a chase after 
game in the neighboring woods and plantations. The keeper 
—, it down, and ruthlessly shoots it; or else poor tabby is 
caught in one of his traps, and is knocked on the head when 
he comes his rounds. This is hard lines, not only to poor 
tabby, but also to tabby’s master or mistress; and it has often 
been questioned whether a keeper has the right to destroy 
another person’s cat. It has been alleged that, though the 
cat is a poacher, yet that you would not kill a poacher, but 
only secure him, and that a cat-trap would be sufficient for 
‘the purpose; so that the tabby’s master might redeem his 
property, if he thought fit, by paying a fine for the damage 
done. To this argument, a keeper willreply that it is impos- 
sible to say what damage a cat will do in a night, and that it 
will kill any amount of game. We were even assured by a 
keeper, who, during the past summer, shot a favorite cat of 
ours, that he had seen it kill two lambs. This we did not 
believe, but he stuck to his statement. Undoubtedly, a cat 
will often kill game, merely from natural instinct and the 
love of sport, and not from pressure of hunger. At this 
present moment, we know of a cat, belonging to a farmer, 
which nearly everyday brings to the house rabbits or partridges, 
and lays them down on the kitchen floor, without ever at- 
tempting to eat them. Her exploits are kept a careful secret 
— the keeper, who, as yet, has not succeeded in shooting 

er. 

Dr. Johnson complained to Mr. Langton of the despicable 
state of a young gentleman of good family—* Sir, when I 
last heard of him, he was running about town shooting cats.” 
And then he murmured, “ But Hodge sha’n’t be shot—no, 
no; Hodge shall not be shot.” Hodge was the Doctor’s pet, 
“for whom,” says Boswell,“ he himself used to go out and 
ibuy oysters, lest the servants, having that trouble, should 





for Mr. Ward—a companion picture to his “ Johnson reading 
the Manuscript of the * Vicar of Waketield,” or his“ John- 
son behind the Screen at his Publisher’s”—* Dr. Johnson 
buying Oysters for his favorite Cat, Hodge.” We commend 
this subject to Mr. Ward. — But, nowadays, when oysters are 
such a price, we cannot treat even a favorite cat to such a 
luxury. 

Perhaps cat shooting was a fashionable pastime with the 
bloods and bucks and maccaronies of the day; and, cruelty 
apart, one would imagine that it afforded more sport and ex- 
citement than a Hurlingham tournament of doves. Suppose 
it should come into fashion again,and that cat shooting 
should supersede pigeon shooting as a pastime for the upper 
classes. If so, the sooner we have a legal work on cats the 
lietter for those who are fond of cats, and desire to preserve 
their feline pets. Has the cat a legal status; or can it be 
ruthlessly slaughtered, trapped, shot, or knocked on the head 
by gamekeeper, gardener, or any one who pleases to take gun 
or stick in hand, and to deprive the cat of its life? Are our 
tabbies to be tabooed, or can the protection of the law be af- 
forded them ? 

We fear that the law is against them. This very year, the 
sheriff of Aberdeen, in an elaborate interlocutor, defined the 
legal status of cats. A cat had wandered into the garden of 
a professional florist, and was there caught in a trap and 
killed. The disconsolate owner of poor Puss claimed dam- 
ages for the loss of the cat; and the sheriff delivered a lengthy 
judgment, of which the abstract is this:—That, fully consid- 
ering the nature and habits of cats, it must be held that, 
when cats have strayed from their owner’s premises, they 
must take the consequences of any casualties they may en- 
counter. That owners of cats ought to take care of them; 
and that they are not entitled to damages for the injuries suf- 
fered by their cats, unless such injuries be inflicted wilfully 
or wantonly. That cats usually indulged in nocturnal visits ; 
and that a night-watch, in order to detect and drive them 
away, was not possible. That fencing and box-traps would 
be too elaborate; the laying down of poisoned food was ille- 
ral; and the discharge of fire-arms was forbidden by the 
Police Acts. That there are cats and cats; for where one 
cat has an owner who cares for it, there are ten cats who are 
either ownerless or uncared for. Now, an ownerless cat is 
vermin, and may be legally killed. How shall you decide 
whether a trespassing cat is ownerless or no? If you are en- 
titled to kill one cat, you are surely entitled to kill another, 
notwithstanding that it may have a local habitation, and per- 
hapsa name. If the cat chooses to congregate, for however 
short a time, with the “ lapsed masses” of its own species, it 
must suffer all the consequences of its imprudence. ‘The uni- 
form color of cats in the dark is proverbial ; and during the 
niglit all cats must be considered as “ free lances.” Therefore, 
the claim for damages could not be sustained ; and the sheriif 
dismissed the case. 

We believe that this is the first occasion on whith the le- 
gal position of our tabbies has been defined; and we are 
grieved to find that they are thus tabooed, and pronounced to 
be the very pariahs of creation. 

Yet, what loving creatures are cats! We had two, who 
were not only friendly in-doors, but were accustomed to walk 
with us wherever we went in the garden; and not only so, 
but would even follow us along the road for the distance of 
half a mile, when they would turn and make the best of their 
way back to the garden, waiting there, near to the gate, until 
we returned. : 

The attachment of a cat to a horse is also extraordinary ; 
and few celebrated racehorses have been without their canine 
pets. Every one who has visited last season’s exhibition of 
the Royal Academy will recall Sir Edwiw Landseer’s largest 
picture—the life-sized tigure of Voltigeur, the famous winner 
of the Derby and St. Leger, 1850. Landseer could not get the 
horse to stand still until his favorite cat was brought to it; 
and he has handed this cat down to posterity, rubbing against 
Voltigeur’s foreleg and looking up at the horse, while the 
horse bends down and looks at the cat. Her full-grown tor- 
toiseshell kitten is also rolling in play on the horse-cloth, 
marked “ Z.,” the initial of the owner, the Earl of Zetland, for 
whom the picture was painted. In the Academy catalogue 
(No. 105), Landseer gave as a motto for this picture the famil- 
iar saying, “ A cat may look at a king.” 

Lady Cust, in her work, has mentioned the celebrated 
painter of cats, Godefroi Mind, who died at Berne in the year 
1814, and was called “ The Raphael of Cats,” from the great 
ability that he displayed in depicting cats in every evane- 
scent shade and expression of their physiognomy. Lady Cust 
does not add that Mind was equally clever in painting bears, 
although he gave a preference to the pictures of cats; and it 
is said that, in the winter evenings, when Mind could neither 
paint nor pay his usual visit to the bears of Berne, he still 
continued to occupy himself with his favorite animals, by 
carving chestnuts into the forms of bears and cats ; and these 
pretty trifles, executed with astonishing skill and accuracy, 
were early sought after throughout Switzerland. He was the 
son of a poor carpenter; and when he died, after passing 
forty years in his favorite pursuit, the verses of Catullus upon 
the death of Lesbia’s sparrow were pleasantly parodied, and 
applied to the delineator of cats and bears¢— 


“ Lugete o feles, ursique lugete, 
Mortuus est vobis amicus.” 


A countryman of Mind's, M. Keenig, published a series of 
colored lithographical prints, representing the entire collec- 
tion of the painter’s cats. Some of these have since been 
popularized through the medium of photography ; and sever- 
al of them are now before us. His gambolling kittens could 
not be surpassed by our own Landseer; and, from the grace 
and power with which he depicted his favorites, he well de- 
served his title of “ The Raphael of Cats."—Once a Week. 

—_-- > 


DAFFODILS. 


I question with the amber daffodils, 

Sheeting the floors of April, how she fares ; 
Where king-cup buds glow out between the rills, 
And celandine in wide gold beadlets glares. 





By pastured brows and swelling hedge-row bowers 
From crumpled leaves the primrose bunches slip, 
My hot face roll’d in their faint-scented flowers, 

I dream her rich cheek rests beside my lip. 


All weird sensations of the fervent prime 

Are like great harmonies, whose touch can move 
The glow of gracious impulse: thought and time 
Renew my love with life, my life with love. 


When this old world new-born puts glories on, 
I cannot think she never will be won. 
—Good Words. 





take a disiike to the poor creature.” Here would be a subject 








MY FIRST FARCE. 


It was at a little London theatre that this first farce of mine, 
not the first that I had written, by any means, but the first 
produced, came out. Not a minor theatre, nor yet a leading 
theatre, but a theatre betwixt and between. The loca ity is 
not necessary to be specified, further than to state that it was 
not at the cast end. East or west, it mattered little to my en- 
thusiasm where my farce saw the footlights. 

Of all victims to the scribbling mania, none are more de- 
serving of commiseration than dramatic aspirants. In num- 
bers, { should imagine, they are not far short of the crowds 
who make daily onslaughts on the magazines. In other re- 
spects, the prospects of the two classes are widely different. 

he reason of this dissimilarity is to be found solely in the 
different modes of conducting business adopted by publishers 
and managers. If you write a letter to an editor, you (some- 
times) get an answer; if you write to a manager, you get 
none. These latter gentlemen appear to be unconscious of 
committing any discourtesy in this systematic neglect of epis- 
tolary communications. If you send a manuscript to a pub- 
lisher or editor, and it does not suit his requirements, his de- 
cision is contmunicated to you, if only by the return of your 
manuscript. You are xot compelled to haunt the publisher's 
side-door for months together, wearing out your shoe-leather, 
your time, and your patience. If your work is worth publica- 
tion, you become cognisant thereof by its appearance in 
print; no matter whether your name be Brown, Jones, or 
Robinson ; whether you be known or unknown. No time is 
frittered away in the transaction. The editor clears off each 
day’s work as it arises, the manager permits his to accumu- 
late. This is the difference between managers and editors. 

Having placed this, I venture to think, not unreasonable 
grievance upon record, I will proceed to the narration of my 
own experiences. 

Though an enthusiastic amateur, I was without friends or 
connections of any kind in the theatrical profession. Jour- 
nalists of the daily press I was equally unacquainted with ; so 
that it wil! be seen that my farce stood upon its own legs, or 
rather upon the legs of the gentleman performing the leading 
character, whom we will call Swiggins. Swiggins was the 
character’s name, not the gentleman’s. It was a London 
street character ; one of those vendors of chemical mixtures 
of their own manufacture, who take their stand by the kerbs, 
and hold forth till they assemble a crowd around them. They 
profess to sell for a penny invaluable preparations which wi 
eradicate your corns, cure your toothache, take out stains fron 
your clothes or linen, and do other things too numerous to 
mention. Their volubility is something astonishing. I had 
been so amused by listening to these “ patterers,” that I d:- 
termined to put one of them into a farce. The man whom I 
selected had announced himself as the discoverer of a magc 
paste for sharpening razors; a paste so wonderful in its eth- 
cacy, that any razor subjected to contact with it must inevit- 
ably become a very dangerous razor indeed. Apart from tae 
cheap-Jack eloquence which enveloped them, the man and 
suggestion formed the nucleus of a plot. I constructeda 
short farce upon these modest lines, and sent the little mana- 
script to the Royal So-and-so Theatre. 

I have experienced many pleasurable emotions, but the 
most pleasurable was certainly that produced by the manag- 
erial note which informed me of the acceptation of my first 
farce. I treasure that note to this day. It is small, almost 
illegible ; a mere scrap, giving one the impression that paper 
was a scarce “property” at the So-and-so. It announces, in 
due theatrica! parlance, that my piece would “ positively be 
produced” or such and such a date. How many times I ogled 
those words, and read them over and over again, I am asham- 
ed to say. “ Positively be produced!” Beautiful words! 
Magic words! Words that kindled hope, joy, and anticipa- 
tion. Do not imagine, however, that I had escaped the usual 
vicissitudes. If I had made one journey about that farce, I 
had made twenty. I had waited about, I had called, I had 
written, I had received no replies. I had endured every pos- 
sible mortification which theatrical managers have deemed it 
proper to inflict upon dramatic authors, from the days of To- 
bin downwards. This sort of thing was not new t¢ " 
Previously, at other theatres, I had, in connection with ey 
farces, waited about, and called, and written, and received no 
replies; so that, in a manner, I was used to it. But the re- 
ceipt of the present note dissipated all painful reminiscences 
of that nature. I walked the streets an inch taller. I even 
imagined that every one who met me could see “ Dramatic 
Author’ written somewhere about me, and I was proud of 
the distinction. To feel one’s self a member, be it only the 
humblest, of that intellectual band of which Shakspeare was 
the head, appeared to me the highest of human honors. You 
may smile, reader, but remember that I was young ; it was my 
first taste, though only a sip, of the fame which is so dear to 
the literary worker. Then there is an intensity about first 
experiences, whether agreeable or otherwise, which we miss 
in after-life. One’s first-love, first cigar, first oyster, first 
kiss, print themselves indelibly on the memory. Sem guar- 
antee that one’s first farce does. Indeed, so exultant was I at 
my good fortune, that I muttered at most incongruous times 
the words which had wrought such an effect uponme. They 
haunted me in my dreams ; awake, they sounded in my ears; 
and people wondered why I replied in answer to questions on 
all subjects: “ Will positively be produced !” 

Heavily dragged along the time till the date specified as the 
first night of my first farce. The hours seemed to go by with 
leaden feet. Time may pass too quickly for many individu- 
als: for criminals awaiting the penalty of the law; for gentle- 
men with a little bill coming due ; for city people of all classes, 
conditions, and solvency. But, if you are$curious to know 
how very slow time can be, you had better write a farce, and 
look forward to its production. 

Not the least vexing part of the affair is the unruffled pla- 
cidity of oy one concerned but yourself. I had heard 
anecdotes of dramatic authors reading pieces to green-room 
audiences without eliciting the faintest expression of interest. 
Instead of brilliant wit, melting pathos, or screaming jokes, 
they might have been works on algebra, or the differential 
calculus which the jaded listeners had been attending to, for 
all the enthusiasm displayed by them. Yet the fact is easily 
explained. What is to you the realisation of a cherished am- 
bition, is to your hearers an everyday matter of business, 
Fortunately for myself, perhaps, I escaped all unpleasantness. 
I was not required to read my piece to thecompany. No low 
comedian quarrelled with me for not having enough, or for 
somebody else having too much, to say; no actress pouted 
because of my refusal to write up her part without reference 
to the plot. I was not even invited to rehearsal. Perhaps 
the manager had had enough of me already. 

At last it came—the first night! I won't say that I was in 
a fever; but I was in something very much like it, as I went 
behind the scenes at the So-and-So. Everything was in ap- 


parent confusion; carpenters and scene-shifters hurrying to 
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and fro, busy as bees; over all—the stage-manager, not the 
pleasant chatty gentleman of a few days before, but grim and 
overbearing, after the manner of stage-managers in general 
when on duty. Retreating to the gentlemen's dressing-room, 
I found things quieter. All the characters were dressed for 
their parts—my characters! Yes; there was the heavy father 
whom I had created in imagination, standing before me ix 
propria persona ; there, in uniform, was my dashing lieuten- 
ant of dragoons; there, too, was my cunning lawyer; and 
there, greatest of all, was—Swiggins. His make-up was ar- 
tistic in the extreme; he looked as dirty and disreputable as 
heart could desire. [should have liked to have paid a visit 
to my ladies also, if propriety had not forbidden such a pro- 
ceeding. But all my gentlemen were before me. They were 
joking and laughing among themselves on perfectly irrele- 
vant subjects, as if there was no such thing as a beating au- 
thor’s heart in existence (and how it did beat, to be sure)! 
Presently to us entered the manager, who shook me warmly 
by the hand. It was reassuring at such a moment to be “ my 
boy’d” by such an awful functionary. My countenance pro- 
bably expressed the nervous apprehension which I felt, and 


his friendly slaps on the back were intended to encourage | 


me. Even the low comedian himself was condescending 
enough td joke me ; when, on a sudden, a messenger shouted 
outside the door: “ Swiggins ready, Sir!’ Thereupon we all 
descended to the stage, meeting in our progress thither the 
two young ladies engaged in the piece, who had been “ call- 
ed” simultaneously with ourselves. If 1 had been abashed 
before my actors, I was still more overpowered at the appear- 
ance of my actresses—beautiful young creatures, who were 
about to give life and soul to my characters. But there was 
little time for any sentiment of that sort. After a hasty in- 
troduction, [| was handed over to an official, with the order : 
“@ box, Mr. tcues.” Into G@ box, therefore—a little closely 
curtained .. a, overlooking the stage—I was forthwith in- 
ducted. The prompter’s bell tinkled, the music ceased, the 
curtain rose. 

The delight of that brief hour was a something to be re- 
membered in after years. There were certainly, all the ma- 
terials for happiness. There was the fruition of hope; there 
was the placid satisfaction of hearing one’s own thoughts ut- 
tered and applauded in public ; and there was the pleasure of 
witnessing the pleasure of others, which you were conscious 
of being the main agent in imparting (for what would those 
clever people on the stage do if they had no words to say’). 

IT can pe say that I knew that farce by heart. If they 
had put meat the wings to prompt, I could have done so 
without the slightest reference to the manuscript. At one 
period, when one of my ladies forgot her part for a moment 
only, I perspired profusely, and was within an ace of givin 
her the word from where I sat. Fortunately, she recollectec 
it without my assistance. With that single exception, the 
piece “ went” as smoothly as could be desired. No one spoil- 
ed a joke by not waiting till the laugh raised by its predeces- 
sor had ceased—a common and most reprehensible fault with 
indifferent performers. As for my low comedian, he was 
simply delicious. He reproduced the street patterer to the 
life—manner, tone, volubility, patches, tea-tray, everything. 
You would have thought him to be a real specimen of the 
tribe, who had been induced by the promise of a pot of beer 
to give a specimen of his abilities! The “ points” I had given 
him—they were few enough, in all conscience, but I did my 
best—were brought out by him distinctly. His abject terror, 
when threatened by my lieutenant of dragoons; his inter- 
view with my staid solicitor, whose hairs he plucked out one 
by one, for the purpose of demonstrating the sharpness of a 
magic razor; his amatory advances to all the females of the 
piece, without distinction—all elicited hearty laughter from 
the audience. Exactly three-quarters of an hour from the 
tinkle of the prompter’s bell, the curtain descended upon the 
scene—and Swiggins was a success ! 

Since that joyous occasion I have written other farces, so 
that the bloom has somewhat worn off. But my old affection 
for the stage continues. If I have made strictures on those 
gentlemen who conduct its business operations, they them- 
selves know that justification is not wanting. The reason 
why I have not dwelt more on that part of my subject is the 
very sufficient one, that of all bores there is no greater bore 
than a man with a grievance. Otherwise, I could find plenty 
to talk about. Because adaptations are successful—and cheap 
—that is no reason why original thinkers should not have a 
chance—why the possible beauties of an English work should 
be ignored merely because it is English. As regards the dis- 
inclination to read pieces from unknown writers, it is suffi- 
cient to observe that every known writer must at some time 
or other have been unknown. A little more patience, a little 
more consideration, and, let me add, a little more method, on 
the part of theatrical managers, and there would be more 
English writers to rejoice with me over the pleasure of a 
first farce —Chambers’ Journal. 

a 


. ON CAMEOS. 


There is a great uncertainty as to the origin of the word 
cameo or camaien ; some of the learned tracing it to the Ara- 
bic camaa, an amulet ; others supposing it to be desived from 
chama, a shell used by workers in cameo; others, again, giv- 
ing it an Italian origin. The term, however derived, in 
modern languages has always been applied toa gem, stone, or 
shell carved in relief, in contradistinction to intaglio or en- 

ving ¢” cavo ; though usually understood to signify a me- 
allion with figures raised in relief upon a ground of a dif- 
ferent color. 

Cameos were highly prized by the ancients ; rlyptographic 
art being brought to the utmost state of perfection in the 
palmy days of Greece, at the same time with the arts of archi- 
tecture and sculpture. The names of a few ancient gem-en- 
gravers have been handed down tous. We hear of Cronius 
and Apollondides, and of Pyrgoteles, who lived in the time of 
Alexander the Great, and was employed by him both as a 
seal-engraver and worker in cameo. There are but few un- 
doubted Greek cameos extant; one of these—having for its 
subject Cupid playing on a lyre—is inscribed with the name 
“ Plotarque.” 

Stones such as agate, onyx and jasper, used for cameos, are 
not indestructible, like the gems on which signets are en- 
graved, but, on the — are extremely liable to be split 
or chipped. Work in relief, moreover, if buried in the ground 
with other debris, becomes injured and defaced ; this will ac- 
count for the small number of antique cameos remaining. Of 
shell cameos there is only one Greek specimen existing, the 
head of a nymph found in a vase at Vulci. This one speci- 
men is, however, quite sufficient to prove that carving on 
shells was ) sag ge by Greek artists. The frailty of the ma- 


terial renders it little surprising that no others have been 
discovered. 
Cameo-cutting was an art much esteemed in the Augustan 


age, when G artists were encouraged to settle in Rome 


— a 


in order to supply the demand for these beautiful ornaments. 
Cameos have always been truly objets de luxe, and were used 
among the Romans, not only to decorate their persons, but 
the service of their table, especially those cups called gemma 
potarie. Many of these beautiful cups are preserved in the 
cabinets of collectors. But few Roman artists arrived at so 
great a degree of perfection in carving and engraving as the 
Greeks. They were less skillful in design, and were for the 
most part content to copy from fnxtaglii and other sources. 
The demand for cameos became so great in the later days of 
the Empire that, in wealthy houses, slaves were regularly 
employed in cutting cameos, just as they were in transeribing 
manuscripts. Of course these slaves were not all artists, not 
all even skillful copyists ; thus the art of cameo-working be- 
came degraded. 

There are few antique cameos of so small a size as to tit 
rings ; they are mostly of bolder workmanship, in order to be 
effective ata distance ; though Seneca mentions a ring set 
with the head of Tiberius in cameo. The reason why these 
cameo riags are rare is obvious; among the ancients, rings 
were litt!» used, except as signets, for which engraved gems 
were, of course, only applicable. 

The stones principally used by the Greeks and Romans 
for cameo-cutting were the agate, onyx, and the Indivn sardo- 
nyx; the latter was the most prized on account of the variety 
of tint in its different beds or layers, and its beautiful warm 
transparent cornelian-like ground. In these stones there are 
two or three, or sometimes even four layers of various con- 
trasting hues, as white on dark red, or white on black. In 
others the upper layer is -blue or brown, the centre one 
white, and the base blagk or warm brown. The real Orien- 
tal onyx is now scarce, and therefore valuable. A stone the 
size of a crown piece is worth about thirty pounds. 

These precious pebbles were formerly found in India plenti- 
fully enough in the beds of torrents. The Indians were in 
the habit of boring holes through them and wearing them as 
necklaces. The eeaee purchased them in their original 
round or oval shape, and cut them down into flat dises, to 
work upon according to the disposition of the strata. The 
cameo-cutters prized these pebbles all the more when perfo- 
ated, as they considered the hole a warrant for the genuine- 
ness of the article. In the Pulski collection there is a cameo 
carved on an onyx that has beer perforated in this manner, 
and in the hole is still a bit of the wire by which the stone 
was originally suspended.— The Argosy. 


lO ——— 
SONNET. 


My life was like a tranquil.stream that flowed, 
Shielded by shelt’ring boughs from storm and heat, 
Between low banks, sloping from meadows sweet, 
Where sheep-bells clinked and idle cattle lowed ; 
While on its surface morning’s pure light showed 
No movement harsher than the eddying curl 
Round some weed-tangled stone, or dancing whirl 
Where rushes thickened ; till above me glowed 
The fierce light of thy love, which fiercer grew, 
Till at high noon there gathered all around 

A lurid storm-glare, and the scene | knew 
Changed all its aspect. With a restless sound 
The troubled stream, rising, o’erswept the lea ; 
Then a mad torrent thundered to the sea. 
—Tinsley’s Magazine. 
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The Palais Royal, it is said, will be transformed into a 
theatre. 

Professor Seeley is to write a volume on Sir Thomas More 
and his times for the “ Sunday Library.” 


“ Die Bluthochzeit,” a sensation drama, by Albert Lindner, 
has been much applauded at the little Belle-Alliance Theatre 
of Berlin. 

The Hon. Mrs. Norton, whose pen has long been silent, is 
engaged ona work shortly to be published, “ Lives of the 
Poets Laureate of England.” 

“ Violante,” a tragedy in five acts, by Hermann Lingg, has 
just been published at Stuttgart. This new work is worthy 
of its author's reputation, and the plot is full of interesting 
situations. The scene of the story is laid in Italy. 


The painfully sudden death of Edouardo Zamacois at Ma- 
drid, on the 14th ult., is a loss to modern art. — Signor Zama- 
cois constantly exhibited at the Paris Salon of Beaux- 
Arts. He was a pupil of M. Meissonier and obtained a me 
dal in 1867. 

An answer to Prof. Emidio Pacifici-Mazzoni’s “ La Qfisti- 
one Romana nella sua seconda Fase” has been published at 
Rome by Signor P. U. Ferrari, entitled “ Tre Lettere al Prof. 
Emidio Pacifici-Mazzoni,” in which the author gives the pos- 
sible solution of the Roman problem. 

It is announced that a Diary of the Duke of Edinburgh’s 
recent tour in Australia, New Zealand, India, and Ceylon is 
in course of publication. ,The leiter-press wiil be by Mr. 
Haigh, his Royal Highness’s equerry ; and the illustrations by 
Mr. Nicholas Chevalier, who accompanied the duke, and 
who is well known for his artistic delineations of Australian 
scenery. 

In Brussels there has been much musical variety in the 
Theatre Royal de la Monnaie. Lately, the opera “ La Juive” 
has been given with M. Mazurini, the new tenor, in the part 
of Eleazar. Madame L’Heritier, who was recently heard in 
“ Robert le Diable,’ took the part of Rachel, in the absence 
of Mile. Sternberg. 


At the Royal Theatre, Berlin, a festival performance ‘ook 
place for the celebration of the 80th anniversary of Herr Grill- 
parzer’s birthday. “ Der Traum ein Leben,” one of the distin- 
guished octogenarian’s most admired plays, was selected as 
the principal piece of the evening. 

“Azamat Batuk” is writing a little book on the recent his- 
tory of France, under the heading, “On the Ruins of the Se- 
cond Empire.” The learned Turk having made the campaign 
as the special correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, the book 
is toembrace the events which followed the fall of the Em- 
pire, as well as those which preceded it. 

Two or three weeks ago it was mentioned that a Manu- 
script Diary of two visits to Paris, in 1814 and 1815, had been 
found among Lord Palmerston’s papers, and that it would be 

iven to the public through the “ Temple Bar” magazine. 
he diary is found to be too long to be published in that way, 
and it will appear in a separate volume. 


“ Jenny Lind at Last,” a musical absurdity, produced almost 
a quarter of a century ago, at the Lyceum, has been revived 








at the St. James’s Theatre, with Mrs. John Wood in the part|Co 


of the heroine, Miss Jenny Leatherlungs.” | In this eharacter 
Mrs. Wood gave some imitations of well-known singers, and 
acted with much buoyancy and animal spirits. 

The Esterhazy picture gallery, famous for its Murillo and 
for works of the Flemish school, has become the property of 
the Hungarian nation, for the price of 1,300,000 florins—a 
sum which the Parliament was liberal enough to vote at once. 
There is, besides, a collection of engravings belonging to the 
family of Prince Esterhazy, which has been separately pur- 
chased by the Ministry of Public Instruction. 

The British Museum has lately secured the Ingoldsby 
“Lay of St. Cuthbert,” and others of the famous legends, in 
the autograph of the Rev. R. H. Barham. Miss Edgeworth’s 
autograph copy of her“ Helen,” as printed in 1834, is also 
among last year’s purchases, as well as Bishop Percy's 
correspondence with Shenstone and Dr, Farmer; and the old 
printer Berthelette’s accounts for printing statutes and other 
books for the king, ete, ‘ 

Baron O. Schlechta, the learned Director of the Imperial 
Oriental Academy in Vienna, has published a“ Manuel 'Ter- 
minologique Frangais-Ottoman,” which contains the variv °s 
diplomatical, juridical, and technicological locations the 
mantis have introduced in their language in consequen: 
their constant approximations to western Civilisation, ‘bio 
author lived for 12 years at Constantinople, in the capacity 
of first interpreter of the Austrian Embassy, and had thu 
ample opportunities for collecting material from the officiat 
papers of the Porte. 

The paintings on the walls of Whitecross-street Prison, 
supposed to be by George Morland, have been damaged and 
defaced wilfully. 

A bust of the late Charles Dickens has just been executed 
by Mr. W. F. Woodington, jr. The sculptor is the son of the 
artist who designed the bas relief of the “ Nile” on the Nel- 
son Column in Trafalgar Square, and that to the memory of 
Wellington, in St. Paul's Cathedral. 

A novel, by Mr. T. H. Escott, with the title of * The Age of 
Electro-plate,” may shortly be expected. 

Mr. Henry Labouchere, the well-known “ Besieged Resi- 
dent,” is expected to arrive shortly in London from Paris, to 
superintend the publication of a complete collection of his 
famous letters to the Daily News, enriched with numerous 
notes and additions. 

In the Universal Magazine for November, 1769, writes a cor- 
respondent of the Athenwumfl tind a poem which has every 
claim to be by Chatterton, though not included in any edition 
of his works. The external and internal evidences all point 
that way. The external evidences are (1) the {date of gits ap- 
pearance; (2) the mention of Bristol and the Severn ; (3) the 
signature “ C.,” used by him on other occasions, in preference 
to “'T. C.,” which were also the initials of Thomas Cary; and 
(4) the address to Miss L , Who may have been the same 
as the person of whomghe afterwards wrote—* Lf Miss Love 
has no objection to having a crambo song on her name pub- 
lished, it shall be done.” 


Mr. F. A. Hyndman, undergraduate of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, has published through Messrs. Longmans and Par- 
kers, a translation from the German of Heinrich von Treitschke, 
Professor of History in the University of Heidelberg, entitled 
“The Fire-test of the North German Confederation. 

Letters received from Constantinople state that the suspen- 
sion of the Levant Times by the Grand Vizier for two months 
resulted from the publication in that journal of a fictitious 
letter from King William of Prussia to Queen Augusta. The 
order of suspension from the Grand Vizier declares this let- 
ter to be a joke offensive to the Queen Augusta and to the 
person of a friendly Sovereign. The Prussian Embassy de- 
manded the suspension of the Levant Times. 

“The Coming Man,” a philosophical novel, by the Rev! 
James Smith, who edited the MHamily Herald in former days, 
will shortly be published. 

The whole of Mr. Ward’s frescoes in the corridor of the 
House of Commons have now been placed under glass, and 
thus care has been taken to preserve valuable illustra- 
tions of English history from decay. The tints of many pic- 
tures last year were fading, and the layers of color seemed to 
be in danger of falling off the walls, like the stripped bark of 
a tree. Indeed, some of the frescoes, and among them one 
by Mr. Poynter, has already been irreparably injured. 

The Musical Standard states that the “ entire, extensive, 
and most important stock of musical copyrights and engrav- 
ed plates of Messrs. Cramer & Co., of 201 Regent Street,” will 
be brought to the hammer by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson 
towards the end of next month; the sale will prove the 
largest one of this class of property that has occurred for 
very many years. ‘ 

We hear, says the Musical Standard, that at Christ Church, 
Clapham, so well known for Ritualistic practices, the volun- 
tary after last Sunday’s evening service was the march from 
Auber’s “ Masaniello.” It is, we are informed, a common prac 
tice jnow to wind up the service either with some operatic 
overture or to send the congregation away to the lively bars 
of some “ popular” quadrille. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bandmann have left Melbourne hastily, says 
the Orchestra, leaving behind them some public wonder and 
managerial discontent. They ve gone to Sydney. 

It is said that at the close of the Italian Opera Bufia season 
at the Lyceum, London, that theatre will be taken by Mr. J. 
C. Clarke, the American comedian, and that Jefferson, Booth, 
and other American celebrities, will in succession ajpear up- 
on its boards. 

General Ivofl, composer of the Russian National Hymn, 
died on the 28th of December last, at his estate in the govern- 
ment of Kowno. 

The Amateur “ Corps Dramatique” of Yokohama gave its 
first performance in its new theatre in Main Street in the be- 
rinning of December last. The pieces selected were “ Little 

oddlekins” and “ Aladdin, or the Wonderful Scamp.” 


Beneath the wgis of royalty at Madrid Spanish literature 
and art are being patronised (if so ugly a phrase be admissible 
in these days). The King has commissioned the following 
works: “The Arrival at Cartagena” is to be painted by Senor 
Gisbert; “The Entrance into Madrid,” by Senor Rosales ; 
“The Oath in the Cortes,” by Senor Casado ; and the “ Offi- 
cial Reception in the Palaée,” by Senor Palmaroli. Two or 
three busts are also to be commissioned to Spanish sculptors. 
Senor Camilo Alabern has been instructed to prepare engrav- 
ings for the new postage and receipt stamps, which will com- 

rise portraits in profile and full-face of Amadeo the First. 
The King is also reported to have signified his desire to sur- 
scribe for several copies of the works of the brothers Becquer, 
about to be published at the cost of the Literary and Artistic ° 





mmission of Madrid, 
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AMUSEMENTS. — 


WALLACK’S THEATRE. — MONDAY, MARCH 6, 
Last Night of “FAINT HEART Rt! A he FAIR LADY” and 
“USED UP.” Tuesday, “OURS. aaer “ROMANCE AND 
REALITY.” Thursday, * ‘THE Sirr0US FAMI YY." Robertson's last 
comedy, ** BIRTH” is in preparatio 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—TWENTY-THIRD WEEK 
ef the Season, Offenbach’s “* LES GEORGIENNES.” 


NIBLO’S GARDEN.—EVERY EVENING AND SA- 
turday matinee. “ THE BLACK CROOK” remodelled, with an entire 
new demon ballet, costumes and mechanical effects. 











OLYMPIC THEATRE.—GREAT SUCCESS OF THE 
“RICHELIEU OF THE PERIOD.” Ever ee and on Wednesday 
and Saturday matinees, G, L. Fox as Richelieu. Splendid scenery, com- 
plete costumes, appropriate appointments, and a... music. 





BOOTH’S THEATRE.—SHAKSPEARE’S COMEDY, 
“MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING,” for twelve nights only, commenc- 
ing on Monday evening, March with Mr, Edwin Booth as “'Benedick,” 
=f the first time in New York), and Mr. Lawrence Barrett, as “Don 

iro."* 





FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE—EVERY EVENING 
and Saturday matinee, the brilliant local comedy of “SARATOGA.” 
Characters by Misses Fanny Davenport, Morant, Morris, Messrs. James 
Lewis, Haskins, _pnsstinnl and others. 





LINA EDWIN’S THEATRE. —MONDAY, MARCH 6, 
First aap of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Horace Lingard. 


NEW YORK CIRCUS.—THE UNRIVALLED CORPS 
of leapers, bareback riding. The laughable equestrian somteaite, Bill, lly 
Button, introducing the ‘comic performing horses and highly train: 
ponies. Mlle, Jeanette Ellsler, The Graceful Light Rope Artiste. ues- 
trian triumph of George Donald, the Great Bare Back Somersault Rider. 
Acrobatic and gymnastic feats. 
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AFTER THE WAR. 


The conditions of peace between Germany and France are 
sufficiently humiliating to the latter. She is to lose one-fifth 
of Lorraine, including the great and powerful fortress of 
Metz and of Thionville, and all of Alsace except Belfort, and 
is besides to pay five milliards of francs, which is a thousand 
millions of dollars, within four years. Such is the termina- 
tion of a struggle long foretold, but which might have been 
averted. The rivalry of the two powers is practically at an 
end for a generation at least, for one of them is prostrate. 
There will be mutterings of revenge, but indulged in only in 
private, and the eyes of Europe will seek in a new direction 
for the leader, who can assume the role of “ peacemaker” 
which the third Napoleon had filled. The ruin of France for 
a time is in fact complete. Industry will not recover its ac- 
tivity in a day, the currents of trade and finance are inter- 
rupted, the crops have been destroyed and not replaced, and 
besides all this a new debt of ,unparalleled magnitude is to be 
imposed upon a nation which is apt to be impatient under 
the pecuniary burdens of government. 

The principal question to be considered by European capi- 
talists is whether the indemnity demanded can be paid in the 
manner proposed. Baron Rothschild is said to have declared 
himself able to procure all the money required, so that the 
whole amount shall be paid off not in four years but in one. 
The statement must be received with great allowances. The 
only requisite by which the credit of any government can be 
sustained is the assurance of its own stability. Who at this 
moment can say that the government of France is upon any 
sure foundation? There is a constituent assembly, but 
whether there is to be a republic, a monarchy, or a revived 
empire is yet to be determined. And whichever of the three 
is adopted there is still a future of doubt and of danger. 
Suppose a republic organized, what is to restrain the eccen- 
tricities of Rochefort and others like him, or to prevent the 
division of the assembly by extreme and violent partizanship, 
leading to new revolutions, as is extremely probable. It is 
said, and with some show of reason, that a republic can dis- 
pense with much of the military and naval expenditure inci- 
dental to the extinguished regime. But on the other hand 
the very chances of revolution force the ruling power to re- 
tain enough of force to compel submission to its authority. 
The republic, if it is set up, must be armed, and retrenchment 
is hardly compatible with that, while at the same time a wea- 
pon is retained of which a political party or a successful poli- 
tician may gain possession, as has been the case so many 
times before. We should suppose that on the whole the 
financial magnates of Europe would prefer a monarchy to 
revived Imperial rule or to a republic, and they are now 
thought to look with some favor upon the claims of the Or- 
leans family. Certainly the latter are not involved in the 
controversies by which France has been distracted, nor are 
they in any way associated with the war or its disasters. This 
indeed, they have taken care to proclaim. The popular senti- 
ment in regard to them is however but lukewarm, and if one 
of them were placed upon the throne it would be because the 
financial affairs of the country would be thought best guarded 
by legitimate rule, backed by foreign money and military 
countenance. Meanwhile the financial prospect is bad enough. 
There was before the war a French debt of $2,600,000,000, 
and the government had lately borrowed $400,000,000 more, 
The indemnity demanded by Prussia will involve a further 
outlay as inducement to Jenders, and in fact the future nation- 


al debt of France will be somewhere about five thousand 
millions of dollars. How this will press upon commerce and 
industry, can be well imagined. Such a debt impoverishes 
the multitude, and destroys competition with other countries 
which are not forced to enhance the cost of everything by the 
imposition of fiscal burdens. 


THE ANARCHY OF WEALTH. 


It is not very long ago that Mr. David A. Wells indicated 
pretty clearly the tendency of monopolies in the hands of 
great corporations. He pointed out, what is becoming still 
more apparent, that wealth accumulated in the hands of a 
few persons is used to break down competition, and enable 
its possessors to entail new burdens upon the long-suffering 
but helpless people. But not even Mr. Wells gave a more 
striking example of the process by which the rich have be- 
come richer, and the poor poorer, than is afforded by the great 
lock now existing in the coal trade of Pennsylvania. Time 
was when the coal, with which the manufactories and fire- 
sides of New York and New England are supplied, was 
fairly inexpensive. That is to say, the cost to consumers was 
somewhere about $4 for the ton of 2,240lbs. With the war 
prices rose, and at one time reached $20. This rise was, how- 
ever, not so much an appreciation of the value of coal as a 
diminution of value in the circulating medium created by the 
exigencies of the war. The people bore the infliction with 
bravery, and looked for relief when the conflict should cease. 
In due time the war came to an end, as all wars must sooner 
or later, and the good time coming was thought to be near at 
hand. But monopolists in embryo had grown to be monopo- 
lists in maturity; and having learned how much oppression 
the public would bear, or rather finding it impossible to dis- 
cover how much the public would not bear, they profited by 
their experience, and have continued to do so eversince. For 
the sake of a small class industry is crippled, and suffering in- 
flicted, as we have already taken occasion to show. 

Of the monopolies, then, which have been most heartless, 
and have borne most heavily upon the poor, that of coal in 
Pennsylvania is one. By degrees that great interest has be- 
come almost entirely consolidated in the hands of a few 
capitalists, who also own the leading railroad lines of supply 
from the coal regions. The efforts of these have been uni- 
formly directed toward creating an artificial value for their 
product, and coal is manipulated with all the astuteness that 
has characterized any operation in gold or bonds. These 
manipulations are somewhat complicated, but they are all 
alike. The miners strike whenever production has formed 
large stocks at the great depots, a sort of panic among con- 
sumers is inaugurated, and the price goes up to a very high 
figure. It is openly charged that the ruling spirits of the 
miners’ associations are in the pay of the operators, and in- 
duce. or order the clubs to cease work when the market is to 
be “cornered.” The operators, or railroad compenies own- 
ing the mines, deny this, but the facts areagainstthem. They 
say that they intend to break down combinations of work- 
meh, but the raising of freight to $7 50 per ton is intended to 
break down the small competitors whose laborers are still at 
work, and so render their monopoly more complete. We 
need not go into an argument, however, on this point. The 
significant circumstances are these—that these railroad com- 
panies had accumulated and held ample stocks of coal, and 
yet it is sold at double, and over double, the price of a few 
weeks ago. A strike was needed, and ittook place. A panic 
was wanted, and it is in fullexistence. The miners are starv- 
ing, the poor everywhere are in distress for fuel, manufacto- 
ries are standing still, and the coal monopolists are estimated 
to have cleared millions by their grand coup. There is no 
need for saying more than this—there is a coal famine with 
an exhaustless supply in reach, and by that famine the rich are 
made still richer and the poor poorer. 

Nor are experiences such as this likely to decrease in fre- 
quency or in danger. They are lawless as any conspiracy by 
which any government has been assailed, for they unques- 
tionably are not only organized robbery, but may culminate 
in disorders from which the gravest consequences may be ap- 
prehended. The wonder is that people generally do not see 
that unprincipled combinations are but anarchy in disguise 
One would naturally suppose, however, that Congress would 
long ago have interposed for the sake of thousands of suf- 
ferers. Only now, at the last moment, it accepts a measure 
which will confer partial relief. The abolition of the 
duty on Nova Scotia coal would at once bring down the price 
of anthracite in every northern market, and render, besides, 
future combinations impossible. That desirable consumma- 
tion would not suit the monopolist class who have done so 
much that is cruel, and have hindered so many enterprises for 
natural developments by which the general prosperity is 
sought to be secured. However, the House has voted for the 
repeal of the tax. Let us see what the Senate will do. 





LIFE INSURANCE AND THE PUBLIC. 


Some recent disclosures in connection with one or two Life 
Insurance Companies have not unnaturally attracted much 
attention, and created even some anxiety. One of these, 
hardly more than set upon its legs, toppled over, and its ex- 
pensive furniture and other belongings were brought ignomi- 
niously to the hammer. Another was required to set its af- 
fairs in proper order, and several more felt that the eyes of 
the Superintendent were cast with rather doubtful looks in 








ed, of course. There is no interestof greater magnitude than 
that of Life Insurance—the amount of liability undertaken 
by the aggregate of companies is immense, and no more seri- 
ous misfortune could happen than that it should be subject- 
ed to any risk as to future liquidation. Asa provident sys- 
tem, moreover, Life Insurance calls for the most careful 
watchfulness on behalf of those whom the insured confide to 
it for safety. There should be no trifling whatever with so 
grave a responsibility as is involved iti a life policy, and no 
hesitation in exposing errors by which the bereaved and 
helpless may be made to suffer. 

At the same time, anything tending toward exciting unrea- 
sonable alarm upon the subject is to be deprecated. What 
we want to convey to the minds of insurance officers is this 
very fact—that they must by all means take care that no 
such alarm be properly justifiable. And in order that this 
mc st desirable result may be secured, two things are needed. 
The public is not now educated in the theory and principles 
upon which the system of Life Insurance is built up. They 
pay a premium in most cases without the least idea of the 
relation which that premium bears to the law of averages, or 
to the progression of interest accumulation. They are told 
that at a certain time the policy will be worth a certain sum, 
and are often treated to glowing statements as to profits of 
most dazzling amount. But how the profits are to be made 
they do not learn. The consequence is that, knowing little 
or nothing of the nature of the security upon which they 
have undertaken to rely, they are agitated beyond reason by 
the first breath of alarm, and the whole business of insurance 
is injured and discredited in consequence. 

The greatest safeguard of insurance must ultimately be found 
in a general knowledge of its principles. There are a certain 
average number of persons who die every year out of acertain 
larger number. A fixed annual payment by, say, a thousand per- 
sons will provide a proportionate available sum for the friends 
of each contributor as he dies. Some further charge for ex- 
penses of management is necessary, and that must not en- 
croach upon the accumulations which are to provide against 
the demand arising from death. The proper investment 
of funds in hand is also an element of the system, but 
the main point is that the money paid for insurance is actu- 
ally devoted to insurance and nothing else. An honest state- 
ment of figures will show whether the requisite conditions 
on these points have been fulfilled, and every company should 
be prepared to make it. . The true test of such a statement 
should be found in the proof that the company is solvent at 
the proper standard of valuation ; that its assets are not un- 
duly magnified by sums due from agents, or by an over-esti- 
mate of available property and securities; and that its expen- 
diture is kept at a reasonable ratio to the amount of business 
done. A company which does not, or cannot, make such a 
full and clear exposition of its affairs, will carry condemn- 
ation on its face, and will be properly avoided, before any 
serious mischief can be done. 

Under such supervision, and with the full light of popular 
knowledge thrown upon the system, Life Insurance will enter 
upon a still more popular career than hitherto, and will ex- 
tend its usefulness to every thrifty household in the country. 
As we have before remarked, it would be absurd to condemn 
Life Insurance because two or more worthless bubbles have 
exploded. These companies were organized under very 
doubtful auspices. In their executive departments there was. 
an absence of that knowledge of insurance affairs that can be 
obtained only by years of experience. A lavish expenditure 
and a disregard as to the risk incurred were inherent in the 
system adopted from the start, and to their futile attempts to 
emulate the success of older companies, without the requisites 
needed for such a competition, we must attribute the disasters 
which have overwhelmed them, and at the same time thrown 
such unjust suspicions on the system of Life Insurance in 
general. 


——_——— 


THE COAL DUTY. 


There is no more unmistakable evidence of the drift of 
public opinion in favor of a reformed fiscal system, than 
has been recently adduced on the occasion of the passage of 
the bill in the House of Representatives repealing the Coal 
Duty. Fuel is an article, not only of health and life in our 


; | rigorous climate, but is also a necessity for every manufacturer 


who uses steam as a motive power. If the duty is repealed, 
the Nova Scotia mines, where firm bituminous coal is sold 
at less than $2 gold per ton, will furnish us supplies at such a 
reasonable rate, as to preclude any farther suffering from a 
coal famine. The organ of the Protectionists maintains the 
absurd argument that the removal of this impost of $1.25 per 
ton or 47 per cent., will have no effect, as the Nova Scotia 
coal is bituminous, and therefore unfit for the many purposes 
to which anthracite is now applied. The editor is perhaps un- 
aware that the British mines produce nothing but bituminous 
coal, or we have perhaps lived for years with the mistaken 
notion that England’s manufactures had been multiplied a 
thousand fold by steam generated from bituminous coal. 

It is reported that a formidable opposition is organized in 
the Senate to prevent its concurrence with the House of Re- 
presentatives. A small and interested majority may succeed 
for a time in frustrating the repeal of this odious tax, as 
the protectionists will, without doubt, fight the measure with 
the energy of despair at its every stage; but the pressure of 
public opinion must prevail in the end, and there are politi- 
cal and commercial reasons that will also have a weighty 
effect in the removal of undue restrictions on the commerce of 





their direction. In all this the public is very largely concern- 


the two countries, 
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FOREIGN TELEGRAPHIC NEWS. 
THE WAR. 


At the end of last week various reports were received con- 
cerning the negotiations at Versailles. Rumors were current 
in Paris that the treaty of peace was signed. One dispatch from 
Paris asserted that M. Thiers accepted the principle of terri- 
torial cession, but was trying to save Metz; this fortress Bis- 
marck was ready to leave, but Moltke was not. Another said 
that the preliminaries of the treaty had been agreed to, but 
the conditions and stipulations were not yet; the French, it 
was added, “ were endeavoring to obtain the abandonment of 
certain distressing conditions.” Still another announced that 
the present difficulty was respecting a treaty of commerce. But 
the most important statement was by way of London. It an- 
nounced, on the strength of a dispatch from Versailles, on the 
24th ult., at midnight, that on that day Thiers, Favre and Bis- 
marck at length agreed upon a treaty of peace, the terms of 
which were, however, a profound secret. This was to have 
been presented next day to the “Consultative Committee.” 
It also positively declared that peace was certain; that the 
armistice was not to be prolonged, and that the Prussians 
would enter Paris on Monday. Discussing the in- 
demnity question, the Temps stated that thesannual product of 
France cannot for a long time exceed thirteen milliards of 
francs. It was said that Louis Blanc, Victor Hugo, and 
Rochefort will present at the next session of the Assembly a 
motion demanding the impeachment of Napoleon. The 
Duke of Broglie has presented his credentials to the Queen of 
England as Ambassador from France. The Temps said: 
“ The sympathetic words of President Grant’s Message to- 
ward the German Empire are a painful surprise to the French 
democracy.” According to dispatches from Paris of 
the 25th and 26th ult., the French Consulting Committee ac- 
cepted conditions of peace, which were yet to be submitted to 
the National Assembly. They embraced the cession of Al- 
sace and Metz to Germany, and the restoration of Belfort to 
France; an indemnity of five milliards of francs (5,000,000,- 
000 ;) occupation by German forces of French territory with 
fortified places, such as Sedan, until the conditions of the 
treaty are fulfilled; entry of the German Army into Paris, 
and occupation of the Champs Elysees. The Versailles 
Moniteur took the Parisian Press to task for what it styled its 
arrogance in insulting the victorious Germans, and calumniat- 
ing German officers by accusing them of pillage and robbery. 
It intimated that the oecupation of Paris would be the most 
effective means of checking this. French reinforcements 
arriving at Havre were to be prepared for the resumption of 
hostilities. Passenger trains ran between Paris and Dieppe. 
The opening of the German Parliament was postponed by 
decree to March 16. On Monday the Emperor Wilhelm 
telegraphed to the Empress the signing of the preliminaries 
of peace. The news created much excitement in Berlin. 
The streets were crowded, houses decorated with flags, and 
thousands of the people gathered in front of the Palace. A 
general illumination was made. The entry of the army into 
the city was postponed six weeks, the interval to be observed 
throughout Germany as a period of mourning for the victims 
of the war. The terms of peace were stated in the British 
House of Commons, and Mr. Gladstone, in answering the in- 
quiry, what the Government had done to mitigate their se- 
verity, said the German Ambassador had notified Earl Gran- 
ville and himself of the signing of the preliminaries, and 
added that the Ambassador in France had been instructed not 
toaccompany the Germans on their entry into Paris; but he 
declined further response to the question. It was understood 
that 30,000 German troops would enter Paris and march as 
far as the Place de la Concorde. Apprehension was felt that 
the National Guard and the regulars, who were dissatisfied 
themselves, would be unable to restrain the people. The 
Journal des Debats said MM. Thiers and Favre were several 
times on the point of breaking off negotiations, on account of 
the cruel demands of Count Bismarck, and yielded only to 
dire necessity. Bismarck at first asked double the amount 
afterward agreed on. The Presidents of various railroad 
companies had been summoned to Versailles to make ar- 
rangements for carrying the German Army back to Germany. 

Later, in the French Assembly, President Thiers read 
the conditions of peace by which France cedes one-fifth of 
Lorraine, including Metz, Thionville, Longwy, and Saarbruck, 
and all of Alsace, except Belfort, and pays five milliards of 
francs indemnity—one milliard this year and the balance in 
three years. The German troops will withdraw from Frenoh 
territory as the indemnity is paid. The Departments south 
of the Seine will be evacuated when the treaty is ratified, and 
the other Departments when five hundred millions of the in- 
demnity are paid. The fortresses will be occupied until the 
entire indemnity is paid. M. Rothschild says he will pay the 
entire indemnity within a year, and the German army of oc- 
cupation will be got rid of as soon as possible. The-armistice 
is prolonged until March 12. The Germans attacked Havre 

’ in ignorance of the prolongation, but were checked by a flag 
of truce announcing the news. The Saxon, Baden, Bavarian 
and Wurtemburg troops were to take part in the triumphal 
entry into Berlin. A Versailles telegram said all the prepa- 
rations by the Germans to enter Paris were made, but the or- 
(ler has been deferred. The excitement in the city was still 
very great, but there was no disorder. A manifesto, signed 
y the editors of forty journals, exhorted the people to be 
«alm and dignified under the approaching trial. The Bourse 
and theatres would be closed during the German occupation 
of the city. The German troops were to be confined to their 











quarters while in the city. The powder magazine at Villette 
had been plundered by the soldiers. The Committee of 
Consultation on Wednesday presented in the French Assem- 
bly a unanimous report in favor of ratifying the prelimina- 
ries of peace agreed upon with the German representatives. 
A Deputy from the Moselle opposed any terms involving ces- 
sion of territory,and denounced Napoleon III. A violent 
scene followed on the attempt of a former private secretary 
of the Emperor to defend. A resolution decreeing the fall of 
the Empire was adopted unanimously. The vote was then 
taken on the peace preliminaries, and they were ratified by 
446 to 107. In a recent correspondence between the Em- 
perors of Germany and Russia, the former thanks the latter 
for preventing the spread of the war, and the latter acknow- 
ledges that he has been a devoted friend, and says that the 
glory and happiness of Russia and Prussia are now insured. 
The preparations in Paris for preserving order on the en- 
trance of the German army corsisted mainly in the evacua- 
tion by the French of the localities to be occupied by the in- 
vaders. The barracks of the Louvre and the Elysees were 
vacated by the French troops. Barricades were constructed 
in Montmartre, Belleville and La Chapelle, but the authori- 
ties have taken precautions to preserve order. 








GENERAL EUROPEAN NEWS. 

Another most terrible colliery explosion 
in South Wales on Saturday last. Fifty bodies were 
taken from the mines. Italy allows Tunis eight days in 
which to offer satisfactory terms or prepare to fight. A 
difficulty between Spain and Egypt, arising out of an insult 
offered the Clerk of the Spanish Consulate at Cairo, has call- 
ed forth an ultimatum from the Spanish Government, the re- 
ply to which has not yet been made known. The matter 
seems to be of sufficient gravity to call forth offers of media- 
tion from several European Powers. The Queen of 
Spain was on Monday stated to be recovering from her recent 
illness, and was to soon resume her journey to Madrid. 
A communication from Earl Granville urging that the inves- 
tigation into the Marathon massacres had been insufficient, 
and demanding a new inquiry particularly into the conduct 
of officials previously tried and acquitted , had been laid before 
the Greek Government. Later advices say that the diffi- 
culty between Spain and Egypt originated in the complaint 
of adragoman attached to the Spanish Consulate in Cairo 
that he had been maltreated by the police. The Egyptian 
Government proposed an investigation, but Spain refused, 
demanding immediate satisfaction. The other Consuls ap- 
prove the course of the Egyptian Government. Prince 
Charles of Roumania was said to be determined to abdicate, 
The foreign relations had been under discussion in the 
British House of Commons, and an earnest debate had arisen 
on the Scottish National Education bill. At the latest 
dates the Spanish difficulty with Egypt was likely to be 
amicably settled, as Spain had accepted the offered mediation. 
Agrarian outrages were reported from various parts of 
Treland, and a few persons have been killed. The bill 
in the House of Commons relating to local and parochial tax- 
ation has been defeated. A meeting of workingmen in 
Liverpool on Tuesday night condemned the incompleteness 
of the Fenian amnesty, and urged the release of those remain- 
ing in prison. It is believed that the Spanish Govern- 
ment will have a majority in the next Cortes. The 
widow of {Nathaniel Hawthorne, the American author, died 
on Sunday at her residence in Kensington, London. 

LATEST. 

London, March 2.—Paris despatches state that several bat- 
talions of Germans entered the city at seven o'clock yesterday 
morning to prepare quarters. At half-past eight the Palais 
d'Industrie was occupied. Some battalions soon afterwards 
paraded in the Place de laConcorde. Buta small number of 
the inhabitants were present, and po demonstrations were 
made.—There was soon a line of German troops along the 
Seine, from the Point du Jour to the Palais Bourbon, while 
on the right bank the French National Guards stopped the 
passage of all persons in uniform.—Horse patrols circulated 
and occupied their quarters—No acts of depredation were 
committed.—The main body of occupation formed at Long- 
champs and in the Bois de Boulogne, where a review was 
held, and entered Paris at noon.—The Emperor's staff are 
quartered at the Palace of the Elysee—General Kamecke 
commands the army of occupation—A Prussian military 
commission has been established to receive the complaints of 
the inhabitants who have deserted the occupied quarters of 
the city—The public buildings have also been deserted and 
are closed.—The Emperor declares he will not enter the city. 
The Crown Prince will, therefore, review the German army, 
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CANADA. 

On the 24 ult. there was a debate in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment on the fishery question and the work of the Joint High 
Commission. Sir A. T. Galt thought the Fenian raid claims 
of Canada stronger than the Alabama claims of the United 
States, and accused the Imperial Government of neglecting 
the interests of the Dominion. He urged the House to as- 
sert the paramount importance of the claims of Canada and 
of the fishery question in the deliberations of the Commission. 
Sir John A. Macdonald deprecated expression of distrust in 
the Imperial Government and any fettering of the Commis- 
sion representing the interests of Canada. He was satisfied 
that the Government in England would not see any injustice 
done to Canada. He believed in the policy of excluding fish- 











ermen from the three-mile line in preference to a system of 
licensing, which would occasion great inconvenience and 
trouble. He thought the enlargement of the objects of the 
Commission so as to include the settlement of Alabama claims 
would prove of great importance to Canada, for a war grow- 
ing out of those claims would inflict far greater loss upon her 
than even the loss of her fisheries would be. He did not be- 
lieve any territory of Canada would be given up, or any of 
her rights surrendered without her consent. After remarks 
by other members the resolutions oflered by Sir A. T. Galt 
were withdrawn. 

—_—_-- > -— 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW 


Our Girls. By Dio Lewis, AsM.,M.D. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. Dr. Lewis is too well known as a reform- 
er in the matter of physical education to need special refer- 
ence as to his former works. The present volume, addressed 
to girls, isa useful and instructive addition, treating, as it 
does, of subjects in respect of which there is a great deai of 
ignorant caprice and wilful neglect. A glance at the head- 
ings alone of his chapters is wonderfully suggestive. For 
example, “ Girls’ Boots and Shoes” brings before the reader’s 
mind visions of tottering, waddling, agonized beings whose 
gait, were it left as nature intended, would be full of grace. 
Work, Enjoyment, Gentility, Study, Music, Health, and a var- 
iety of other topics are discussed in an easy, pleasant way 
that cannot fail to be as attractive as itis sensible. No 
parent will regret a perusal of the volumie, and no girl who 
takes its lessons to heart but will be thankful in after life for 
the bodily and mental gain which she will realize. 


Chips from a German Workshop. By F. Max Muller, M.A. 
Vol. 3. New York: Charles Scribner and Co. The previous 
volumes of Muller’s singularly able and suggestive writings 
have already been introduced to our readers. The present 
contains papers on German Literature; Old German Love 
Songs ; The “ Schyppe of Fools,” by Sebastian Brant, one of 
the most interesting men in whose life and writings the pre- 
liminary age of the German reformation may be studied; 
The Life of Schiller; Wilhelm Muller; The Language and 
Poetry of Schleswig-Holstein ; Joinville’s History and Me- 
moirs; Bacon in Germany; Cornish Antiquities; Jews in 
Cornwall; St. Michael’s Mount; Bunsen, and on other sub- 
jects. There is no need to repeat what we have before said 
of the scholarship and acumen of their distinguished author. 
and which are further illustrated in the volume now issued. 


The History of Greece. By Professor Dr. Ernst Curtius, 
Translated by Adolphus William Ward, M.A., Fellow of St. 
Peter’s College, Cambridge, and Professor of History in 
Owen’s College, Manchester. Vol. 1. New York: Charles 
Scribner and Co. This able translation of Professor Curtius’s 
valuable history is designed, like its German original, for 
popular use. The first volume treats of the Greeks before 
the Dorian migration; and from that event to the Persian 
wars. The work has long been accepted in Germany as a 
text-book for young students, and in that capacity it may be 
rendered extremely useful here. The style is clear and pic- 
turesque, and the unquestioned learning of the writer is a 
sufficient assurance as to the accuracy of its facts. The 
Messrs. Scribners bring the book out in very handsome shape, 
as to type, ete. 


Earls Dene,a Novel. By R. E. Francillon. New York : 
Harper and Brothers. This is a very well told story of Eng s- 
lish life among the Middle and Squirearchical classes, ints o- 
ducing, furthermore, some clever sketches of a London Bo' pe- 
mian or two. The moral of the work is, we presume, that 
people who marry in haste may repent at leisure. At all 
events one of the chief characters does so, and around bis ex- 
perience is woven a thread of plot and incident more o', less 
intricate, but always interesting. The novel is, in fact, above 
the modern average. 


Wonderful Escapes. Revised from the French of F. Ber- 
nard, and with original chapters added. By Richard White- 
ing. New York: Charles Scribner and Co. This is the last 
addition to the “ Illustrated Library of Wonders,” and is like- 
ly to be one of the most popular of the series. The examples 
are historical, and gathered from both ancient and modern 
history. They are, therefore, useful as a means of teaching 
history, while conveyed in a pleasant style that is sure to at- 
tract young readers, and, for that matter, old ones too. The 
plates, twenty-six in number, are nicely done. 


The Franco-Prussian War in a Nutshell. | With portraits, 
maps, etc. By Melville D. Landon. New York: G. W. 
Carleton and Co. A very seasonable publication—indeed 
most people will be surprised that so close upon the termina- 
tion of hostilities a book appears with a concise history of the 
conflict. No pains have evidently been spared to collect ac- 
curate information, and all the battles, sieges, and other mili- 
tary operations are described with perspicuity and in sufficient 
detail. The war correspondents have been consulted and are 
frequently quoted, and the letters of Auerbach and About are 
also given. The maps and plans of battles are a very useful 
addition to the book, which altogether displays much skill 
and judgment on the part of its author. It is the only handy 
volume in the field and will be welcome to very many 
readers, 

Crown Jewels, or the Dream of an Empire. An Historica} 


Romance. By Emma L. Moffett. New York: G. W. Carleton 





and Co. The author has taken for her subject a page of his. 
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tory on which is inscribed the names{of Prince Maximilian and 
the Princess Carlotta. She has apparently gathered informa- 
tion from the most authentic and official sources, and has 
completed a work of very considerable interest. The elegance 
of court life, the love affairs of Tyrolese noblemen and Span- 
ish maidens, the intrigues of political and military tacticians, 
the dash of life in Mexico are introduced and combined with 
skill, and the result is a readable story founded upon an in- 
teresting phase of European history. 

Out of the Foam. A novel. By John Esten Cooke. New 
York: G. W. Carleton and Co. Those who have read this 
writer’s former books, will welcome this new volume, as one 
of the author’s best efforts. It is animated, and interesting, 
and contains some striking historic incidents. 

The Mystery of Hdwin Drood. By Charles Dickens. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson and Brothers. This volume need 
only be described as one ofits publisher's “ People’s Duode- 
cimo Edition.” It is well printed and bound. The story it- 
self has been already spoken of, as far as its curious develop- 
ments are concerned, and the unfinished state in which the 
death of the author caused it to be left. 

Messrs. T. B. Peterson and brothers issue a new cheap re- 
print of “ Charles O’Malley” and Dumas’ “ The Black Tulip,” 
both too well known to require more than bare mention of 
the fact. 

The King’s College University Magazine is announced to be 
published at Windsor, Nova Scotia, on April 15 next. The 
new periodical is to be issued monthly, and the projectors 
make fair promises. We wish them success, and that the 
magazine will be, in the words of the prospectus, “ worthy of 
ranking with the better class of English monthlies.” 


ee 
CURRENT NOTES. 


The London correspondent of the [Independance Belge sends 
to that paper a “ hitherto unpublished” report by M. Drouyn 
de 'Lhuys, dated the Ist of March, 1869, on the importance, 
from a military point of view, of the railways which are now 
being constructed by Russian and Prussian contractors in the 
East. The line from Cracow to Czernowitz, and thence to 
Galatz, would, he says, be of the greatest strategical value to 
Russia and Prussia if their united armies had to attack Aus- 
tria or Turkey. This railway would turn the natural line of 
defence of the Carpathians, and “ Hungary could thus be ta- 
ken in the rear by two armies, whose communications would 
be assured, and which would debouch, one by Prussia, and 
the other by the military frontier.” “The line from Czerno- 
witz to Galatz,” adds M. Drouyn de Lhuys, “ would be espe- 
cially necessary for the success of this plan. . . . It descends 
the valley of the Sereth,a natural road which has almost 
always hitherto been followed by the troops sent by Russia 
toward the Danube when she wished to interfere in the af- 
fairs of Turkey.” M. Drouyn de Lhuys suggests that the 
pacific attitude maintained by Russia and Prussia during the 
disturbances of 1868-69 in Roumania may be expJained by the 
fact that this railway had not then been completed. 


The Emperor-King has “ inaugurated” his new accession of 
dignity by a very unpopular exercise of his prerogative. As 
is well known, in the Prussian army officers are forbidden to 
marry without first obtaining the consent of the Sovereign— 
a consent accorded or withheld according to circumstances, 
It has come to the Emperor's knowledge that during the very 
exceptional order of things which has existed for the last six 
months, this rule has been disregarded, and that marriages 
have been contracted without his sanction. This is clearly a 
breach of military discipline which the Emperor is fully com- 
petent to punish, and he has issued an order cancelling all 
these marriages, and rendering them null and void. It may 
easily be understood under what circumstances these hasty 
marriages have been contracted, on the eve of bitter separa- 
tions, many of them forever. As among the Lutherans in 
Germany marriage is purely a civil ceremony, to which the 
rites of the church are quite secondary, it is possible that the 
royal dictum may be sufficient to put asunder those whom 
man has joined; but should any of the contracting parties, as 
is quite possible, happen to belong to the Roman Catholic 
Church, in which marriage is regarded as a sacrament, it is 
not easy to see how these unions can be annulled. It should 
be added the Emperor is pleased to add that any engagements 
which may have been formed may continue in force. It is to 
be hoped that his subjects will be duly thankful for the small 
mercy. 


The demand for self-government is, it seems, not limited to 
Treland. Even in India a similar feeling exists, and is yearly 
gaining strength. We are not rash enough to expect that 
Parliament will devote a thought to their Eastern dependency 
during the present session, but this only makes it the more 
urgent that we should gain all the information we can upona 
subject which before long may be of the highest importance. 
The Calcutta correspondent of the Times gives a couple of 
extracts from a letter received by him from “ one of the most 
intelligent missionaries in India—a gentleman of high culture 
and long Indian experience,” who bas come to the conclusion 
that the Civil Service system of Lord Cornwallis has served 
its time. It was of signal use in connecting the various pro- 
vinces under one administrative system; but it is pronounced 
“too hard and unyielding for these times.” The writer goes 
on to observe: “ The great families have nothing to do. Ra- 
jabs, Maharajahs, Nawabs, and the nobility, great and small, 


—— 


are without employment. The same may be said of the na- 
tive gentlemen, especially the Brahmins and Rajpoots. They 
are passive spectators of the foreigner’s rule. With long pedi- 
grees, honored by all classes around them, with abundance of 
money, and living in considerable state, they are nonentities in 
the government of their own districts. . , . The aristocracy 
of India, in my opinion, is in a state of paarlysis—nine-tenths 
of them worn away by indolence. There is a tenth, however, 
not content to be worn away, and they may, if we are not 
wise, prove dangerous. In fact, unless we provide work for 
them, both Hindoos and Mahometans, the more we educate 
them the greater will be the jeopardy i our rule.” So 
much for the general principle. As to special measures, the 
writer earnestly directs attention to the intense unpopularity 
of the income tax. For himself he believes direct taxation 
“the right thing,” but he very much doubts “ the policy of 
shaking the loyalty of the people to pieces in order to enforce 
on them our ideas of taxation.” , 


London possesses «a Ladies’ Club, “ The Berners,” which, 
having just completed the second year of its existence, seems 
to demand a brief notice amongst the institutions of the day. 
It was named at first the “ Women’s Club and Institute,” but 
on the removal to more commodious premises in Berners- 
street, its new title was adopted, being probably deemed more 
attractive. With its name, however, it in no degree changed 
its purpose, which was “ to afford ladies with small incomes, 
governesses, assistants in shops, etc., a comfortable house in 
which to spend their time, and obtain society, opportunity 
for reading, and provisions at a very moderate cost.” It 
already numbers 350 members, and is in every respect save 
one a. great success. The house is well furnished and com- 
fortable. “Its cooking is good, its tariff moderate, and the 
quality of the viands unexceptionable.” A coffee room, a draw- 
ing room, and a reading room, supplied with newspapers, 
periodicals, and books, are its central attractions, and there is 
even a limited amount of sleeping accommodation provided, 
Everything is admirable ; it simply fails “ to pay.” The sub- 
scription is seven shillings a year, with an entrance fee of one 
shilling, and of course it is not possible to pay the rent of a 
good house in London and manage it properly at such a figure, 
even with 350 members. The difficulty of the case is that if 
appeals are made for subscriptions from the public, the institu- 
tion becomes at once a quasi“ charity,” and if the members’ 
fees are raised, the whole object in view—a resort for the 
poorer class of respectable women—is sacrificed. 


We are assured that Australia must henceforth be reckoned 
in all seriousness amongst the wine-producing countries of the 
earth. At the late International Exhibition in Sydney there 
were no leas than 272 “ exhibits,” classified under four gen- 
eral heads, as full-bodied red and light-red, and full-bodied 
white and light-white wines. The contributing colonies were 
Victoria, New South Wales, and South Australia. As yet 
the most aged of these wines is only seven years old, and the 
experiment cannot therefore be said to have been tested under 
favorable conditions. We read that “a wine from Echuca, 
which was condemned a few years ago as being positively 
nasty, was put aside for three and a half years, when it turn- 
ed out most pleasant and drinkable.” The majority of the 
Victorian wines exhibited were only two years old, and none 
more than four, and yet the judges highly commended them, 
observing that they would be exceedingly good if allowed 
time to mature. Most of them were “ fruity and full-bodied, 
with good sound bottom.” We already hear a town described 
as the “ wine metropolis.” This is Albury, on the Murray 
River, where one grower alone has cellars capable of holding 
seventy thousand gallons. Queensland, though not repre- 
sented at the Exhibition, is beginning to manufacture wine 
on a small scale. In 1869 it had 332 acres under vine cultiva- 
tion, being nearly double the area cultivated in the previous 
year. 

The Saturday Review and Lancet have been calling atten- 
tion to what the Pall Mall Gazette calls an alarming and dis- 
agreeable subject—alcoholism in drawing-rooms. The Pall 
Mall does not remember seeing one point indicated by its con- 
temporaries, and that is the increased and increasing dimen- 
sions of modern wine glasses. That thisdact has something 
to do with the evil complained of would seem to be obvious 
enough. The growing taste for champagne at luncheon is 
another fertile source of mischief. Turning from the draw- 
ing-room, however, for a moment, is not the increase of al- 
coholism in the garrets and human warrens of our towns a 
more weighty theme of interest than pictures of the few 
boudoir tipplers whose weaknesses have given an essayist a 
text fora neat discourse? We, it says, have only to glance 
at our police reports to learn that the wives of the habitual 
drunkards are rapidly keeping pace with their husbands; we 
have only to look round a few of our streets on Saturday 
night to convince ourselves that, from whatever cause, un- 
womanly intoxication is assuming fearful proportions in Lon- 
don, and among the classes who exhibit respectable marriage, 
lines over their chimney-pieces. These vulgar drunkardesses 
are only fit themes for such papersas the Alliance News ; and 
yet socially their degeneration may be productive of more 
harm than the demoralizing influence of half-a-dozen eau-de- 
cologne swillers in Mayfair or Belgravia. As it is, we find 
they are fruitful victims to the small-pox, and consequent 
distributors of the disease. A large number of those who 
died of the epidemic in the New Hampstead Hospital were 
described by Dr. Grieve as “having previously vitiated the 
system by gin-drinking to excess.” 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
HOME. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL ON THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR. 
From the N. Y. Herald. 


Among our recent files we have papers which contain the 
speech of Sir Robert Peel in the English House of Commons 
on the evening of the 17th ult. Sir Robert, in speaking to 
the motion ot Mr. Herbert, “that it is the duty of her Ma- 
jesty’s government to act in concert with other neutral 

‘owers to obtain moderate terms of peace, and to withhold 
all acquiescence in terms which might impair the indepen- 
dence of France or threaten the future tranquillity of Eu- 
rope,” uses bold and unmistakable language, and of such a 
character as is not calculated to please the powers that be in 
the now powerful empire of United Germany. The present 
eee of Germany is a source of intinite alarm to the 

English statesman, and the present government in England is 
blamed for not taking a more decided stand, when it per- 
ceived that not only was France prostrate at the feet of the 
invader, but was even humiliated, insulted and persecuted in 
her prostration. The niggardly policy of England toward a 
country which had been a close ally and friend for at least 
twenty years—* toward a country which upon twenty battle 
fields had, in unison with England, sacrificed her best blood 
and noblest sons”—was treated by the honorable gentleman 
with that warmth of expression which he is so capable of 
putting forth. Tip selfish isolation of England has enabled 
Germany to consofidate, and this consolidation he considers a 
matter of the greatest moment to Europe. “ The unification of 
Germany under a military despotism could not be for the good 
of Europe.” This is the expressed opinion of Sir Robert. 
Behind this unification he perceives the coming together of 
the peoples, a movement which must result in the “ earnest 
development of democratic principles.” He has a good word 
to say for the republic of France, and expresses the regret 
that her Majesty’s government should have been in such a 
hurry to hail the new born empire of Germany, yet had not 
one kind word for republican France. He was convinced 
that the only system of government that could prevail for 
—_ in France was the republic. Though the motionof Mr. 

Jerbert did not prevail, it is plain to be seen that the British 
statesmen are not altogether dead to the events transpiring 
around them. 


CONGRESS, OLD AND NEW. 
From The Sun. 


The present session of Congress is closing, and a new one 
is about to’ commence. It is hard to tell whether this new 
session will be long or short. The old members generally de- 
sire to have it short. They do not want to enter upon the 
business of schooling the new mémbers now, while they are 
still fagged with the business of the old Congress. The new 
members always bring a large stock of crude opinions with 
them, and a supply of Latin and other quotations to garnish 
their maiden efforts, which are a great grief to their more ex- 
perienced colleagues, and a terror to the reporters. One of 
the latter lately remarked that it was such a relief when the 
new members got through with their Latin couplets. The 
December term is a much more fitting season to allow this 
froth to boil over, before the substantial business of legisla- 
tion commences. In fact, it is very much out of place on de- 
ferred appropriation bills and real work of any kind. 

Besides the possible failure of some of the pending appro- 
priation bills, which event will require the attention of the 
new Congress, there are two other subjects which are now 
dangling before their eyes and exciting speculation and ap- 
prehension. These are the San Domingo business and the do- 
ings of the High Commission. It is difficult to foresee just 
what points and phases of these two topics may present them- 
selves to make the assembled sages of the nation either con- 
clude that their services are required or may be dispensed 
with. Then there is the President’s view of the subjects in 

uestion. Gen. Grant may think it will not do to let San 

omingo get cold, lest it cannot be so easily manipulated. 
He is besides likely to want the opinion of Senators on High 
Commission topics. 

All things considered, it is thus not easy to predict the 
course of the coming session. The indications predominate 
that it will be prolonged by the cirumstances to which we 
have referred. It is refreshing to know that the opinion pre- 
vails at Washington that the steamship subsidy bills and 
some other measures of that sort will be tinally killed by this 
Congress, and stand a poor chance of being resuscitated in 
the next. The present House is adjudged to be strong against 
them, and the constitution of the next is considered at least 
equally unfavorable. 

But unless we get off our unnecessary taxes, and reduce the 
revenues of the Government so that they shall not exceed our 
necesary expenditures, it is difficult to say what limit can be 
put upon the extravagant and corrupt appropriations of Con- 
gress. It is the natural tendency of the times to render these 
appropriations more and more numerous and profligate. 


ANNEXING CANADA. 
From the Journal of Commerce. 


Imagine the Police Commissioners of New York going 
about among the bankers and brokers, and saying “ Gentle- 
men, your money and bonds are a standing incitement to all 
the thieves in the city. The rascals are continually blowing 
open your vaults and safes, and smashing your windows to 
get at your funds. Such a state of things is an obstacle to 
the permanent harmony which should exist between the city 
government and the citizens. Therefore, be good enough to 
give your property to us.” We think that Wall Street would 
be astonished and indignant at such a proposition. It would 
denounce the Commissioners as no better than thieves them- 
selves. It would want to know what the police force and the 
city government were for, unless to protect property-owners 
in the enjoyment of their rights and possessions. Senator 
Howard’s resolution asking the cession of Canada by Great 
Britain is not entirely parallel to the case that we have sup- 
posed, but it has in it a similar principle which calls for cen- 
sure, not only in England, but in the United States. The 
surrender of Canada to this country would be, on his plan, a 
part, or perhaps an entire settlement of the Alabama claims, 
but the main reason that he gives why it should be made is 
no better than that which the Police Board would offer in the 
example imagined. As it is the duty of the police to disperse 
mobs of thieves who should collect to make raids on tbe 
banks of New York, so it is the duty of the Government of 
the United States to break up gangs of fillibusters who assem- 
ble on the C ian borders to disturb our relations with a 
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friendly state. This duty has uniformly been discharged, at 
comparatively small expense to this government, and without 
involving us in serious difliculties with Great Britain. In 
fact, the promptitude with which the United States have act- 
ed on such occasions has led to an improvement in the regard 
mutually entertained between England and this country ; and 
it is in no sense true for Senator Howard to say that the own- 
ership of the northern portion of the American Continent by 
England “ is in its very nature an obstacle to the permanent 
harmony of the two governments.” 1t is not from that own- 
ership, but from the Alabama claims and the fishery dispute, 
and the want of a reciprocity treaty between the United 
States and Canada, that the harmony which should exist has 
been impaired. Resolutions couched in the vein of Mr. How- 
ard’s, and speeches like General Butler's, and threats like 
those of the President’s message, will not restore the lost har- 
mony ; nor will they hasten the equitable adjustment of the 
troubles. The direct tendency of all such talk is to make 
Canada hate us, and to pat old England out of the humor for 
concessions. Since the appointment of the joint commission 
a party has begun to show itself which betrays symptoms of 
a determination to prevent the commission from making any 
practicable settlement. The Howard resolution, designedly 
or not, plays into its hands by raising an additional issue—the 
surrender of Canada—and doing it in an offensive form. We 
cannot at this early moment declare what reception Mr. 
Howard’s idea will meet with among the people of the Uni- 
ted States, but, judging from the tone of the Dominion press, 
it will create a highly unpleasant feeling there if it should re- 
ceive serious consideration in the Senate, and will put in jeo- 
perdy the auspicious termination of the commission’s labors. 


A HAPPY{FAMILY. 
From the Commercial {Advertiser. 


It was our patient and persevering friend, Mr. P. 'T. Bar- 
num, who first practically satisfied mankind that the cat and 
thé rat, the pigeon and the weazel, the fox and the goose, the 
sparrow and the owl, and various other naturally antagonis- 
tic members of the animal kingdom, might live together in 
peace and harmony, and even endure for a while the pangs 
of hunger without destroying each other; but if Barnum, or 
ayvreater than Barnum, had attempted a similar experiment 
with the people of the South American republics, the results 
would have only been a disastrous failure. The beasts of the 
tields and the fowls of the air may be tamed, but man, as we 
tind him in the localities specified, is so much beneath the 
beasts and the fowls, in spite of his rational qualities, that it 
would be unfair to the dumb creation to compare him with 
them. Since the days of Bolivar and the overthrow of Span- 
ish dominion on the South American continent, these loving 
little communities have been uninterruptedly engaged In the 
fascinating pastime of choking each other to death. Not a 
year rolls by but what two or more of them pitch in fora 
strangling match, and only desist when too much exhausted 
to protract the struggle. The latest despatches indicate that 
they have commenced this year of Our Lord, 1871, with mul- 
titudinous demonstrations of mutual affection. Colombia is 
in the midst of an exhilarating scrimmage ; Honduras is 
“ pegging away” at San Salvador like a good ’un; San Sal- 
vador, letting go its “ right duke” between the optics of Hon- 
duras, and planting its “ left” on the * bread-basket ” of Due- 
nas, is doubly engaged, while Nicaragua, not to be idle, rises 
in its wrath, and threatens “ for to put a Mansard roof” on 
Costa Rica. Barnum’s “ Happy “—~ | ” pales before this 
spectacle of the fraternity of man, and we turn from it to 
memories of the great showman’s harmonious gathering, with 
a solemn conviction of how much better than some human 
creatures are the beasts of the field and the fowls of the air. 





ENGLAND DEFENDED. 
From the Express. 


Guizot having attacked England in a mild way for non- 
interference in the German war upon French territory, Elihu 
Burritt, in a very earnest way, comes to the rescue. So far 
from beimg selfish in her foreign policy, reasons the learned 
Blacksmith, non-interference has proved most profound wis- 
dom. To restore the Bourbon race and rule, England paid 
Austria £3,200,000 for one campaign. Russia fought for her 
by the month, and she received of English money £112,000 
monthly for eight months’ work in the field. The cost of 
these hiréling armies and her own raised the taxes from £10,- 
000,000 to £30,000,000 a year, which was merely the percent- 
age a speculator in real estate pays down to secure a title to 
a property bought on credit. England’s foreign policy to- 
wards the American colonies and the French Republic raised 
her national debt from £88,000,000 to £300,060,000 in a few 
years. From this it went up to £800,000,000; seven-tenths of 
which, with rivers of English blood, were expended on the 
suppression of the French republic and empire, and on the 
restoration of the Bourbons. Burke put down the cost of 
this foreign policy at £500,000,000, and Burritt compares the 
taxes, which are a consequence of it, to a great invisible but 
sensible vampire that spreads itself over every home in the 
British Isles, and, like a bat with thirty million mouths, sucks 
the blood of every industry of man and beast in the realm. 
There is no principle of intervention in foreign contests more 
hateful to the English than that once carried out towards 
France. And no man, it is believed, knows this better than 
Guizot. Those who complain of the non-interference against 
Germany, it is now argued, fail to look at the fact that Eng- 
land is the only nation in Europe obliged to hire her soldiers 
on the American principle. She cannot draft or conscript 
them for foreign service. As no continental nation or coali- 
tion could possibly land in England more than 100,000 men 
with their armaments, so England could not land more than 
100,000 men on the continent, even if she could raise five 
times that number by conscription. Now, it is asked, what 
kind of foreign policy would this military ability have ena- 
bled her to carry out in regard to the struggle between France 
and Germany ? and when should such a policy begin to act ? 
What could the 100,000 English troops do against the 500,000 
of Prussia and Germany? These questions are important 
ones, and, rightly answered, may save England a good many 
curses which she is now receiving from all parts of the 
world 


HARSHNESS IN VIGTORY. 
From the Tribune. 


France made war on Germany in 1870, as she had repeat- 
edly done in former years. It may be that some of her for- 
mer wars, especially those of Louis XIV., were as wanton 
and inexcusable as this one; but very seldom in the world’s 
history has a nation been assailed so unjustifiably as Germany 
was last year. The objects of this war were as obvious as its 





pretexts were flimsy. They embraced the aggrandizement of 

ance by the conquest and absorption of German territory 
on the Rhine, and the humiliation of Germany by the vie- 
torious capture and occupation of Berlin by Napoleon's grand 
army. 

But Germany—so often the prey of French intrigue first 
and of French arms in consequence—was, for once, united 
by the statesmanship of Bismarck, while her arms were di- 
rected and impelled by the military genius of Von Moltke. 
She was thus enabled to put forth her full strength, and it has 
borne the aggressor to the earth. Never, since the first Na- 
poleon’s excursion to Moscow, were the tables so completely 
turned upon an invader: France has been routed in battle 
aficr battle until more than half a million of her trained 
soldiers, with their Emperor and his ablest Marshals at their 
head, are prisoners of war. Yet she persisted in the struggle 
till her power was utterly broken, her capital surrendered, and 
her whole territory and people lay at the victor’s mercy. She 
sues for peace only when no longer able to make war. Of 
course, Germany exacts harsher conditions than she would 
have done after Napoleon’s or Bazaine’s surrender. The 
stubbornness of the French has cost Germany many precious 
lives and much treasure, aad she enhances her exactiors ac- 
cordingly. The World says: “ The cession of territory and 
important fortresses was expected, and is accordingly acqui- 
esced in by the public opinion of the world, on the same 
principle that men accept accomplished facts. But the cession 
is nevertheless exacted on falsefpretenses. It is not necessary 
to the future security of Germany, who was strong enough to 
defend herself before, and is now doubly strong by the con- 
solidation of her empire and the prostration of her neighbor. 
She has taken Alsace and the fortresses, not because she has 
anything to fear from France, but only because she is cove- 
tous and strong. It is an application of the old, barbarous 
maxim that might makes right.” 

It strikes us that the above confuses all distinctions of right 
and wrong. If a burglar breaks into an unoffending man’s 
dwelling, intent on robbery, and is beaten out of it by a des- 
perate effort, it seems to us no more than fair that he should 
be required to pay for the crockery smashed in the struggle. 
To maintain the contrary is to make burglary entirely too 
safe. Nothing can more conduce to the peace of the world 
than the establishment of the principle that a nation unjustly 
warred upon shall make the aggressor pay the full expenses of 
the contest—if she can. 


FOREIGN. 


The debate on the Address in reply to the Queen’s speech 
is, of course, widely commented upon. The impression is 
gained on a survey of the English press that the Government 
came out of the debate without much damage, and that Mr. 
Disraeli was not in very great force or fighting trim. 

The Saturday Review says : 


As a matter of purely personal criticism, it was a legitimate 
triumph for the Prime Minister to show that Mr. Disraeli in 
1862 called an army of 92,000 men “ bloated,” and in 1870 an 
army of 89,000 attenuated. But these charges and retorts are 
a matter of supreme indifference to a nation which has 
realized the fact that in neither year did it get anything like 
value for its money. Nor is it of much consequence to recall 
with the Duke of Hamilton that a few months ago Mr. Card- 
well had no notion of the shortcomings of our military sys- 
tem. * * * Mr. Disraeli was earnest in declaring that he 
would cordially Support any adequate measure, and would 
make considerable sacrifices rather than hinder its passing 
into law. When the leader of the Opposition announces that 
his one objection to a proposed measure of reform will be 
that it is not sufficiently sweeping, even the most timid Gov- 
ernment is stimulated to be bold. 


The Munchester Examiner rates Mr. Disraeli thus : 


While Mr. Disraeli condemns the Government for not hav- 
ing intervened to stop one war by threatening another, he is 
candid enough to admit that its decision was justitied by 
sufficient reasons. We could not threaten an “armed neu- 
trality,” because we were not armed. But this fact only 
serves as the basis of a fresh indictment. Our armaments 
were “ attenuated ;” we had neglected efficiency for the sake 
of economy; we had placed at the Admiralty and at the 
War Office Ministers whose only claim to support was that 
they were the fittest of all available officials for curtailing 
the efficiency of the services. How far is this charge either 
honest or true? In 1862, Mr. Disraeli thought the armaments 
of this country had attained to such portentous dimensions 
that he pone | not repress his indignation; he called them 
“bloated armaments.” Well, in that year the whole of our 
available land forces numbered 92,000 men; whereas in 1870 
they were 89,000 ; so that 3,000 men constituted the sole dif- 
ference between armaments which he denounced as “ bloated” 
and those he now denounces as “ attenuated.” Moreover, in 
1870 we had a reserve force of 20,000 men, whereas we had 
no reserve at all in 1862. Again, in 1868 Mr. Disraeli had 
control of the national armaments ; in that year the number 
of our land forces was 87,500 against 89,000 in 1870; so it 
seems that when Mr. Disraeli is in office 87,500 is an adequate 
armament, and when he is out of office an armament of 89,- 
000 is culpably “attenuated!” Mr. Gladstone’s reply was 
complete, but it is nevertheless difficult to get rid of the im- 
pression that his elaborate eonfutation was so much time and 
energy wasted. Mr. Disraeli may be allowed to judge for 
himself to what extent honesty and candor are essential to 
his reputation, but he has no right to attempt to hoodwink 
and bamboozle the public. 


The Cov: Journal is dissatisfied with the feeble show made 
by the Opp sition : 

What we ought to have soon, what we should have heard 
on the very first night, was a daring charge against the Min- 
istry for their stupidity and incompetence in the pursuit of 
their crotchet—cconomy. The speech of Mr. Disraeli ought, 
instead of a quict yet clear detail of how it was impossible 
for us to get treatic. respected, or to play the part of a neu- 
tral with dignity, or to protect our shores, to have become an 
accusation calling for irumediate and condign punishment. 
He ought to have called up to the bar of the country that 
has been “ kept down” the Prime Minister who has frittered 
away the strength of the nation—the naval and military men 
who have headc | the services as ministers, and whose care- 
lessness, indolence, and incompetence have become the de- 
rision of the two forces; have called to account the insane 
pursuit of saving of our Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
whole Government, for the wrongs done to the working 





classes, the starvation and ruin that have followed on the 





heels of this mismanagement, aud the fawning and cringing 
of the Premier in England’s name to the victor of the 
hour. 


Says the Pall Mal! Gaeette : 


It seems that the foreign policy of the Government—at all 
events, as regards the neutrality of England—is not to be 
seriously attacked from the Opposition side of the House. 
The warlike expressions of sympathy with France which 
have been so common in the Conservative journals during the 
recess will be carefully toned down now that Parliament is 
sitting, and sentiments of this kind are no longer au incon- 
vertible currency. As we have all along maintained, the 
volicy of the Government in declining to intervene between 

‘rance and Germany does not admit of being questioned un- 

less the gainsayers are prepared to take a far more decided 
line than has ever been seriously contemplated by any con- 
siderable section of Englishmen. Neutrality we know and 
intervention we know, but what is Mr. Disraeli’s armed neu- 
trality? If he merely means that England ought to have 
been in a better state of military preparation during last 
autumn and winter than the rival economies of political 
parties allowed her to be, there can be no objection to the 
phrase. 

The Daily News says that, remembering the cautious and 
circumspect demeanor of the present Leader of the Opposi- 
tion during the American war, and having regard to Lord 
Derby’s conduct as Foreign Secretary, we can scarcely imagine 
that the foreign policy of the Ministry will be seriously 
assailed. If political opponents pretend to challenge the 
policy of neutrality, the reply to such objectors is conveyed 
in a simple interrogative proposition, * Would you have de- 
clared war against Germany, or sent a contingent of troops 
instead of food to the relief of Paris? Hf not, what would 
you have done that we have leftundone ?” If Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Granville pause for a reply, we venture to predict 
that they will have to pause till the war and the session are 
both at an end. We trust indeed that, in spite of the circum- 
stances under which Parliament is meeting, there is not tobe, 
as Mr. Vernon Harcourt apprehended, a “ Koreign Attairs 
Session.” It is not from any war party on cither side that 
we should look for signs of danger and possible disaster to 
the Government. Their foreign policy will, we are conti- 
dent, be approved by a larger than a party majority, if they 
should be compelled to challenge the verdict of Parliament, 
although certain literary indiscretions in high places may fur 
nish Mr. Disraeli with a tempting text. It is rather on ‘those 
questions of domestic policy which are nearest to the hearts 
of the whole Liberal party that Mr. Gladstone will do well 
to watch anxiously and attentively the temper of his major- 
ity. 

From the Observer : 


We are, thanks to the moderate policy of the Government, 
still at peace, and still have peace-prospects before us; but 
our thoughts are at least turned from the works of peace to 
the possible duties of war. The coming session must there- 
fore be, to a great extent, a military session. There is, in- 
deed, no reason why certain great measures of purely domes- 
tic reform, on which some care has been expended and some 
progress made, should not be finally poet of ; but we can- 
not predict for the session any great steps in political or eccle- 
siastical reform. The largest of the constituencies have all 


asked for a Ballot Bill and a good Licensing Bill, and it is * 


quite fair to presume that such measures will appear in the 
programme of the Government. But much of the discussion 
of the session will necessarily turn on foreign questions, and 
on our own relation to the continental wars. 


The Armament question gives rise to much comment and 
suggestion. We quote Army and Navy Gazette : 

It is somewhat strange, but history teaches us that victories 
have been gained, not so much: by the general excellence of 
one army over another, as by the especial superiority which 
was possessed by one of the opposing forces ina branch of 
armament in which the other was as equally deficient. Thus 
Pyrrhus beat the Romans from the novelty of his employing 
elephants; Hannibal, by the excellence of the Numidian 
horse, and the effective manner in which they were handled; 
to our archers we owe the victories of Cressy and Poictiers ; 
the success of the Prussians in the campaign of 1866 was 
mainly due to the execution of the needle-gun, and in the 
present war their artillery has done much to procure their 
success. In these and in many other instances analysis will 
show that in the arm which exerted so beneficial an effect 
upon the side of the victors the defeated were deficient. Such 
being the case, it is well that we should do our utmost to main- 
tain a sufficient force of that arm which at the present time 
shows itself to be the most powerful either for aggression or 
defence, and without doubt at the present moment that arm 
is artillery. 

Lloyd's Weekly says : 

The majority of the country has come to a perception and 
a decision that the abuses of the army administration shall 
obtain some settlement this year. The national shame of the 
purchase system; the rather too frequent axomalies of 
colonels without regiments ; the enormous cost of a compa- 
ratively small and inefficient army; the paucity of means of 
decent and instructive amusement afforded to the common 
soldier—these are some few of the blots on our military sys- 
tem, which must be wiped out ere we can dare dream of Bel- 
gium violated, the Black Sea appropriated, Canada attacked, 
or Ireland in arms. The working people of England have, 
we repeat, the most vital interest in the efliciency of our 
army. The Swiss system, which we advocate, must certainly 
prove beneficial to them. The service could not be onerous ; 
and the remuneration might be made nearly equal to an aver- 
age week’s wages. And for the expense, who would not 
rather pass a few days in the year underarms, than pay a per 
centage on food and house and income, to maintain each mer- 
cenary on £100 a-year? 

Pondicherry was not coveted by Bismarck, as it seems, 
after all. But the effect upon the public mind of such a pro- 
position as that reported by the Times’ correspondent at Ber- 
lin, if it were really made, is usefully, ascertained. 

Allen's Indian Mail asks: 

But was it necessary to work ourselves into a flusger at the 
mere notion of Pondicherry falling into Germ. hands. in 
the wild hope of some day undermining the i 
The tuuth is that all these alarms and suspieions rest on a 
purely visionary basis. It is tacitly assunyee that other Eu- 
ropean Powers are always covetiny the vast Tadian posses- 
sions which circumstances have braught under our sway 
But why should they covet a prize. so hard to win and so 
fraught with danger and troyyie in the keeping No northern 


PAtish power ? 
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or western nation in Europe could ever hope to colonise In- 
dia as we have colonised North America; nor is it possible 
that any nation in the world would now care to enter on the 
‘costly and unpromising task of wresting from its present mas- 
ters a great semi-tropical country nearly as large as all Eu- 
rope. It was a fine thing for us to have achieved so mighty a 
conquest in so short a time, but we may rest assured that no 
other ‘Power—neither Germany nor even Russia—has the 
smallest desire to step, peacefully or by force, into our shoes. 
In a few words, it would never pay them to do what we our- 
selves, if the choice was still before us, would never dream of 
undertaking, especially in the teeth of a Power which held 


firm possession not of a few districts, but of the whole 
Peninsula. . 


The Pall Mall Gazette says : 


Count Bismarck does not exact the cession of Pondicherry. 
So the story of this last demand vanishes from history, but 
not without leaving an uncomfortable impression on the 
minds of those who understood what was meant by it. The 
functionary at Berlin who primed the correspondent of the 
Times with this piece of news knew well what was the cha- 
racter of the claim which he attributed to Count Bismarck. 
He intended that it should have a disagreeable look of that 

retension to put a Prince of Hohenzollern on the throne of 
Bpain which set Europe in flames; that is, that it should be 
technically legitimate, but that it should cause the utmost 
discomfort and perplexity to this a. He was quite 
wrong. Count Bismarck might have had Pondicherry if he 
had really asked for it. The Berlin underling had calculated 
without taking into account the ignorance, the ey, 
and the recklessness of English public opinion. The feeling 
of the country is acutely versed on points with which it has 
only an indirect concern: there was real interest in the ques- 
tion whether the German terms of peace included all Lor- 
raine or only German Lorraine; but there was little or none 
ina movement which, if it had been attempted and had suc- 
ceeded, would have multiplied tenfold the already prodigious 
difficulty of holding the Indian Empire. The prevailing de- 
sire was to invent ingenious reasons for submission. Pondi- 
cherry was a miserable little settlement on the Coromandel 
coast; it had no harbor and next to no trade; the Treaties of 
Vienna forbade its being fortified, and the French themselves 
were scarcely aware of its existence. 


Dynastic difficulties and prospects in France are, of course, 
a fruitful source of talk. 
From the Spectator : 


In the absence, then, of any feasible candidate for the 
throne who might fairly be expected to bring to the councils 
of France a materially sobering and restraining power, what 
is the ground of the superstition which argues for a throne 
qua throne, and without relation to the person who occupies 
it? It will be said perhaps that it at least limits the ambi- 
tion of the leading statesmen, who can, at best, only hope to 
guide, and not ostensibly to rule. But és that a consideration 
on the right side, the side of temperance? Is not the undi- 
vided responsibility of the actual ruler for the time being a 
far more sobering influence than the divided responsibility of 
a mere counsellor? Would either Louis Napoleon or Emile 
Ollivier have decided on war if either of them had been sole- 
ly responsible, instead of dividing it with the other—the Em- 
peror with his parliamentary Prime Minister, the Minister 
with the “ responsible” head of the State? 


From the Morning Advertiser : 


There is said to be a difference in the British Cabinet as to 
whether we ought to support the restoration of the Empire 
in France, or the pretensions of the Orleans dynasty. The 
latter is said to have most supporters. Butreally, though the 
English Government has not given up all apatite to 
preach, it matters very little which view it takes, seeing that 
neither France nor Prussia are likely to attach the slightest 
importance to the advocacy of the Gladstone Ministry. 
Whichever dynasty be restored, neither will be friendly to- 
wards this country, since either would be under German in- 
fluence and dictation. The parti pretre is understood to be 
making immense efforts on behalf of Imperial restoration in 
France. The priestly influence alone has not suffered through 
the war. It is, —. on the contrary, more potent than 
ever. The English Government has no right to be heard on 
this matter, and certainly it will have little or no influence. 
We are rather too fond of giving advice ; but have forfeited 
all claim either to be regarded or heard. “ Who speaks of 
England,” said Count Bismarck,“ after the declaration of 
Paris?” And again,—* England is an old rag that I can tear 
up when I please. Her turn is coming.” It is true that these 
expressions are merely reported by the correspondent of a 
contemporary, who states, however, that he had them on ex- 
cellent a The misfortune is their vraisemblance, and 
the fact that if Bismarck did not speak these words, he can- 
not fail to think in such a vein. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says of the future Germany and M. 
Bismarck : 


France's fond wish and constant prayer may be heard, and 
the Emperor-maker taken away. With the mind gone which 
best knew its own aims and alone guided its policy, Ger- 
many would find itself in a critical position. She has been 
unnaturally swelled by conquest and wars at home and 
abroad, while her internal constitution has been neglected, as 
if purposely, to delay at least, if it were impossible to avoid, 
progressive and liberal measures. Means have been employ- 
ed for this end repugnant to the German mind in its sober 
state, and thusa structure has been raised, large and com- 
manding apparently, but resting not on the firm basis of 
popular assent, but on the will and power of one absolute 
and unscrupulous man, and the composing materials cement- 
ed together not by natural union, but by the same strong de- 
termination of the mind that commands three millions of sol- 
diers. On resuming its natural responsibility, Germany will 
find it has a tremendous debt to pay. Pledged by its former 
acts toa — subversive of its real interests and progress, 
its commercial welfare and free development, it will weary of 
its burden and be anxious to return to its former aims, of 
erecting a happy state of law with popular institutions and 
composed of willing members, just when a continuance of 
militarism and the rule of blood and iron has become neces- 
sary by the jealousy and hatred aroused in the neighboring 
States for inflicted wrongs. 


THE NEW FRENCH ASSEMBLY. 


The aggro of European affairs is excessively critical. 
Let it admitted that the war is finished, taking it as a 
favorable sign that M. Gambetta has been forced to resign, 
supposing the German conquerors to observe judicious 
gnoderation, still there remain the risks of civil war and dis- 





it is only a fresh phase of the Revolution which burst upon 
the civilized world in 1789, and which has never relaxed its 
influence from that time until this. While these lines are 
being written, the men of France are declaring their will as 
to who shall represent them in an Assembly upon which a 
heavier weight of responsibility is thrown than has been 
witnessed for the last thirty years. The subject is such as to 
tax the highest political wisdom ; and, unhappily, unreason- 
ing passion prevails to a deplorable extent in France. Crushed 
beneath the preponderating power of Germany, overwhelmed 
with irretrievable disasters inflicted upon them by the foreign- 
er, and exposed to further humiliation and insupportable bur- 
dens, they are rent asunder in the management of their 
affairs. repetition of the acts of the infamous Commune 
is not impossible, and a public profession of regicide brings 
down thunders of applause in a popular assembly in Paris— 
a city reported to be starving. Probably the truth is that 
which is expressed in the saying, that when a nation boils, 
the scum comes to the top. 

What do we see? France, though conquered in this pas- 
sage of arms, still stands supreme. Germany, with its mili- 
prowess and preponilerant weight, recognises the 
moral superiority of itsenemy. The savants of Bonn, who 
a short time back returned an insolent reply to an Irish Aca- 
demical remonstrance, know in their hearts, and embody in 
their speech, their sense of French superiority. It has always 
been so. Czesar conquered Gaul, but the Gauls absorbed the 
Romans. The German Franks invaded and overran her, 
have given indeed their name to that great country, but have 
been in their turn absorbed. Nothing can destroy or curb 
this irrepressible and inextinguishable race; and German 

statesmen, out of these considerations, may reasonably find 

means of justification for moderating their demands. 

But this is little. France, whether for good or for evil, 

will play, as it has hitherto done, the predominant part in the 

tragy-comedy of European politics. hat, then, is it gomg 

to do now? Are the revolutionary ideas to have unbridled 

course, or are common sense, calmness, and the lessons of ex- 

perience to exercise their legitimate effect? The case is a 

critical one, and the decision involves mighty interests. There 

are Republicans, as they call themselves, without knowing 

the meaning of the word; Comptists,a sect which aims at 

making the best of the present without regard to the future, 

and in the lowest depths a lower still, Socialists, and beneath 

them, known only by their occasional appearings, Anarchists 

—the opponents of all order. Above these, in the order of 

intellectual excellence, are the moderate republicans—men 

who honestly wish well to their country, are averse to the 

employment of violence, and by no means destitute of poli- 

tical sagacity, with an active support in the great cities, but 

unfortunately for their views, without the smallest counte- 

nance from the great mass of the population in the rural dis- 

tricts. And these, after all, constitute France. Then come 
the anciens = the elder Bourbons, the Orleanists, and, by 
virtue of M. Emmanuel Arago’s decree, the Bonapartists— 
these, with powerful pretensions all of them, except the first- 
named—are put under a veritable proscription. And yet from 

out of one of these three must come the future ruler of France. 

Whether he be a monarch who reigns but does not govern, or 
who both reigns and governs, matters not. For the sake of 
that country and for the repose of Europe a strong Govern- 
ment is a necessity in France ; but personal ambition, party 
rivalry, and dynastic contention do not seem likely to prom- 
ise a satisfactory conclusion.— Bu llionist. 





SPORTING. 


With the break up of the frost, there is much activity appa- 
rent in all the training quarters in England. The first great 
event of the season will be the Grand National Steeple 
Chase, for which there were 111 entries and 76 acceptances. 
The top weight is The Colonel, with 178 pounds, and yet 
with such races as this on record, there are turfmen in this 
country who maintain that there are not a dozen horses in 
England capable of performing well over a four mile journey. 
The Sporting Life writes thus on the outlook : 
Latest movements upon the Spring handicap betoken no 
material change, nor is there any particular news afloat con- 
cerning the several candidates. The Colonel, by simple weight 
of money, has become first favorite for the Grand National, 
some commissions from abroad being executed in his favor. 
George Stevens, I hear from a private source, rode him a gal- 
lop a few days back for the first time since last year, and the 
at horseman, it is reported, was satisfied that the animal is 
in his old form. This may have had something to do with 
the hero’s advance, for on Thursday 11 to 1 to £100 was book- 
ed about him in one bet, and afterwards was not obtainable. 
The Colonel’s warmest admirers evidently think that he is an 
exceptional horse, which is true ; but he cannot be better than 
last ag when he only won by a neck with 11st 12lb, and 
12st 8lb is beyond racing consistency, and he will be beaten 
for speed. The distance of the Liverpool Steeple Chase has 
caused some controversy, for, though described as four miles 
and a quarter, it is believed to be nearly five miles. The late 
Mr. Edwards, who rode The Lamb in 1868, was of opinion 
that the course is “a good five miles.’ Mr. Topham, how- 
ever, last year, on the evening before the Grand National, in 
allusion to some remarks of mine on the subject, assured me 
that he and a competent official had measured the entire track 
with the greatest care and exactitude, and that it was just 
what he had described it in the conditions, “ about four miles 
and a quarter.” The question is one of considerable import- 
ance to owners, and though not for one moment impugning 
Mr. Topham’s statement as to the measurement, my impres- 
sion is that it is the very longest four mile and a quarter in 
England! as The Colonel will inevitably find it with such a 
crusher as 12st 8lb on his back. The Doctor and Surney are 
both firm. Surney is going as well as any horse in the world, 
and at Epsom and all round Surrey the people are “ mad” 
about him, and have supported their opinions with constant 
outlays. Pearl Diver is more steady, but up to a few days 
since had only walked about on his straw bed, and as he was 
lame in the shoulder once last season, and ran “ cunning” at 
Croydon, Mr. Brayley will probably not back him until the 
last moment. Primrose, who was in bad odor a few days 
back, has reared her head again, and on Thursday there were 
many inquiries after her in the market. I am satisfied that 
we shall see this clinking mare in the first three, and she 
ought never to be overlooked in the “place” investments. 
The Lamb does not move, and it is to be feared that his fore 
legs have become rotten. David Copperfield has friends, but 
we shall doubtless see how he distinguishes himself at Croy- 
don the week previous to the Grand National. St. Valentine’s 
friends are Sa. and the stable commission in his 





favor has been laid out to win thousands. I understand that 


sension in France. This is not a new thing; tracing it back, 


Tomlinson is to ride him, and that he was well tried last Au- 
tumn. Cecil goes very curiously in the market, but his status 
is a matter of indifference, as he has no kind of claim to 
Liverpool honors. Unless Epsom wins by means of Sur- 
ney it will not win at all. ollowers of the Irish brigade 
adhere to Uhlan, who has, says his excellent owner, 
been converted into a first-class fencer, and is as likely 
to distinguish himself as much as a_ steeplechaser 
as he did on the flat in his original name of Blueskin. 
The operations on the Lincolnshire Handicap and the 
Chester Cup have been of such a limited nature that they re- 
quire no special allusion at ~ hands. Sterling holds his own 
for the Two Thousand, as little as 9 to 2 being this week 
booked about him. King of the Forest has, however, I ascer- 
tain, made extraordinary improvement, and, presuming both 
are brought out for their ty snap over the Rowley Mile, 
his meeting with the Heath House crack will cause some ex- 
citement this Spring. Cottesioe, the Baron’s dark one, works 
his way up in the betting, and the belief at headquarters is 
that the colt will make himself a name this season. The 
Middleham cracks, Ringwood, Bothwell, and Fisherman, ap- 
pear in the price-currents once more, and all are reported to 
have wintered well. Bothwell has, however, it reaches me, 
become so coarse and common-looking that my informant ad- 
vises all to throw him overboard in connection with such 
races as the Two Thousand and Derby. Upon an early op- 
portunity I shall take occasion to allude to a dark son of 
Caractacus, of whom the owner entertains the highest opin- 
ion, and which is one of the best-looking colts in training. 
Digby Grand has been introduced at outside prices, 400 to 10 
having been taken on Thursday, and the same price wanted 
yesterday, but he cannot, on public running, be shown to 
ssess a formidable chance, half a dozen of the cracks at 
least holding him safe. Albert Victor, though now doing 
well, recently met with an accident, as he slipped up a few 
weeks back and cut his knees. Fortunately, however, the in- 
juries sustained were superficial, and have in no way preju- 
diced his prospects of carrying the “ blue ribband ” to Wrough- 
ton. 

Qe 


MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


Miss Vienna Demorest made her first appearance on Satur- 
day last at Chickering’s charming Concert Hall in Fourteenth 
Street. Such enthusiastic praise had been showered upon the 
fair debutante by indiscreet friends, that it was rumored 
among the critical, but still appreciative, audience that a se- 
cond Adelina Patti or Louise Kellogg was to be crowned a 
Queen of Song on that eventful night. Another instance was 
afforded how prejudicial is an excess of zeal on the behalf of 
lyric aspirants. Miss Demorest has grace, youth, and beauty, 
in her favor; her voice is a high soprano, sweet in the medium 
and lower notes, but somewhat strained in the upper range. 
Her-method is good, her enunciation correct, but her recitative 
is somewhat wanting in evenness. She sang an aria from 
Costa’s Eli, “Come Unto Him” from the “ Messiah,” Arditis’ 
“Magnetic Waltz,” and in a duet by Campana. Such a 
programme would try severely the powers of a finished song- 
stress, and we regret that a more judicious selection was not 
made. Achieving but a succes destime, she has not failed, 
however, to establish her claim as: one of our rising artists, 
and we have no doubt but that with study and under careful 
tuition she will yet gain a distinguished reputation, that is, 
if she is not spoilt by that curse of all artists, undue flattery. 

Mr. James M. Welhi gave on Thursday his third musical 
matinee at Booth’s theatre, and we are pleased to chronicle 
the increasing popularity of these delightful concerts.. The 
house was well filled, and the programme was received with 
unbounded applause, especially in those selections in which 
Mr. Wehli gives such an effective and pleasing proof of his 
oo both as a composer and instrumentalist. Miss Sarah 

. Thompson, Mrs. Isora Elder and Signor Randolfi rendered 
efficient aid towards making this concert one of the most 
successful of the present series. 

The theatres have been well attended throughout the week, 
notwithstanding the advent of the Lenten season. There has 
been no novelty produced except at Wallack’s, where the an- 
nouncement of the final representations of Mr. Lester} Wallack 
has attracted large and delighted audiences. We cannot for the 
life of us understand why we are threatened with a partial 
eclipse of a star of this magnitude. Mr. Lester Wallack acts 
with such entrain et bonhomie that he appears to receive as 
much enjoyment as he bestows; why then should he debar 
himself from the triumphs he invariably achieves in parts 
that no living actor can so charmingly delineate? It is to be 
supposed that one can have a satiety even of the most glow 
ing encomuims from rosy lips, and of basking in the dazzling 
brightness of laughing eyes; that even in this sphere there is 
a kind of Alexander feeling that there are limits to ambition 
and that a favorite part before an appreciative audience may 
sometimes be but a demnition bore. Be the case as it may— 
his admirers throng the theatre at every one of his siebte, 
and on Wednesday last, a “ Free Lance” was present at the 
performance, from the rising of the curtain on “ A Morning 
Call,” till the conclusion of “ Woodcock’s Little Game”’— 
these two pieces forming the programme of the evening. 

What curious reminiscences of byegone days evolve in 
our mind as Mrs. Chillington spreads the canvass on which 
this sprightly sketch of a Lover's Quarrel is to be produced 
turn by turn in or tints and glowing colors. A little 
theatre in a miserable bye street of the Strand—showing a 
strong contrast in the brightness and elegance of its interior, 
to the squalid misery of the surrounding purlieus—was the 
scene where “ A Morning Call” was first made, and Charles 
Matthews and Madame Vestris played the lovers’ part. The 
——_ was at that time the only theatre where modern 
comedy was produced with the same carefulness of details as 
regards costumes and st appurtenances, that is now so 
characteristic of the period. The day of scenic splendor was 
yet at its dawn; Macready had not produced those splendid 
revivals of Shakespearian plays which marked his managerial 
career at Drury Lane. “ Acis and Galatea,” a triumph of 
scenic art and design, was produced years later. Who can 
forget the vivid impression caused by the breaking of the 
billows on the sea shore and the rustling jof the waves as 
they receded to dash again and again on the shingled beach ? 
But in the palmy days of the Olympic, scenic art was but 
little developed ; burlesque was in its infancy, and pantomime 
was more noted for its hits at the follies of the day than for 
its complicated transformation scenes. J]Zelas! nous avons 
change tout cela. All is glitter, glare, and sham realism now- 
a-days, and there are but few temples of art that are not de- 
secrated by the Goths and Vandals who threaten to eflace all 
the glorious traditions with which the annals of the stage are 

et surrounded. But of what avail are these Jeremiads? 

et us accept the gifts the gods send us, and thank our stars 
that there is atill a theatre where true comedy can find a fit- 
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ting sphere. And the actors? I ask pardon; they are artists 
now! Well!! let us institute no comparison, for they are 
mostly invidious and unjust; but as it is a critics duty to 
criticise, let us do so and have done with it. 

The scene opens on a bright and cheerful interior, oftering 
a strong contrast to the snow-covered landscape as seen from 
the windows. Enter Sir Edward Ardent in scarlet, faultless 
in attire, and —_——- every inch a gentleman; as he is. He 
has evidently slipped away from the meet, to pay a visit to 
the charming Widow, for we well know that a Southerly 
wind and a snow-covered ground form the combination that 
every sportsman so ardently wishes for. Then ensues ascene 
of banter that is as exquisite in its shades as ever bucolic 
scene was depicted by Watteau. It is not even spoilt by a 
want of repose on the part of Mrs. Chillington, or by the ec- 
centricities of Sir Edward Ardent in delineating the different 
sentiments with which he is turn by turnassailed. The whole 
actis charmingly rendered, with the exception of the scene 
where Mrs. Chillington, finding that the war is being carried 
into her camp, and that Sir Edward is not in earnest in his 
proposals, asserts vehemently that he must nolens volens mar- 
ry her. This was uttered in such terms as suggested a souve- 
nir of Katharine before she was mated to Petruchio, instead 
of light and pleasing menace. How is it that Mr. Wallack 
does not mount some more of such peasant pieces? Alfred 
de Musset’s Caprice or Il faut qu'une porte soit ouverte ou fermee 
are perhaps a little too risque for a Wallackian audience, but 
there is a “ Happy Pair,” performed at the St. James’ last 
year, which is even more witty and amusing than a “ Morning 
Call.” 


The novelties announced for the ensuing week consist of 
the revival of “ Much Ado About Nothing” at Booth’s Thea- 
tre, and Offenbach’s Opera Boutfe of “ Les Georgiennes” at 
the Grand Opera House. 

FREE LANCE. 


———__—_—. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


A dangerous character—a man who takes life cheerfully. 

A physician said of a quack that “ he was such an ignoramus 
that, if he could take a lantern and go down inside his patient, 
he could’t find out what the matter was.” 


“When he shot at me the third time,” said a Californian 
teamster, “I began to think he meant business ; so Lup with 
my rifle, and put a bullet through his head.” 


A Portland paper asserts that a man recently walked into the 
office of the Zion's Advocate, in that pleasant little Maine ctiy, 
and inquired if Mr. Zion were in. 


They tell of a man out West whose hair is so red that he 
has to wear fly-nets over his ears, to keep the candle moths 
from flying in. 

“The zenith city of the unsalted seas” is the fond title 
which the people of Duluth, Minnesota, apply to their town. 

His Highness Prince Hassan of Egypt is now pursuing his 
studies at Christ Church, Oxford. The Prince does not reside 
within the precincts of Christ Church, but, with his Oriental 
suite, occupies the villa residence of Captain Owen, the chief 
of the county police. 

Several of the towns in the north and west of France have 
commenced the issue of paper money. Le Mans, Bolbec, and 
Fecamp may be mentioned among the towns which have had 
recourse to thissomewhat doubtful expedient. The Municipal 
Council of Angers has voted a small loan of £8,000 to assist 
in the national defence. 

It looks like business of some kind that last week an order 
was given to a timber-bender in the South of England for 
8,000 wheels for gun-carriages. 

Mr. Brassey's Estate-—Probably the largest amount of per- 
sonalty every transmitted by one person is the personal estate 
of the late Mr. Brassey, the railway contractor, whose will 
was proved recently in the Court of Probate. His personalty 
alone, exclusive of his vast landed estates, amounted to 
£6,500,000. Of this gigantic, and during the existence of the 
court probably unparalleled sum, £3,000,000 passed to his 
children in equal shares, and the remainder was settled in 
trusts to their equal benefit. 

Destruction of Wild Beasts and Reptiles in India.—Mr. 
Mackenzie, officiating joint-secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, has addressed to the Government of India an interest- 
ing report on deaths from wild animals and snakes, and the 
cost to the Bengal Government of destroying these dreadful 
enemies of the poor people of jungle districts. The provision 
for reaching the end in view is by offering rewards, some- 
times proportioned to the extent of the mischief done. Fora 
man-eating tiger or a particularly destructive elephant, a 
special reward is given. In Behar the wolves are so ferocious 
that marksmen are selected from the police to hunt them 
down, and other persons are employed to trap them, though 
all the good intentions are often thwarted by the superstition 
of the people, who believe that ill-luck rests on a village 
where a wolf is killed. In the war against snakes the Govern- 
ment, by paying only two annas for each snake killed, very 
soon expended 30,000 rupees.—Friend of India. 

The floating iron dock built in England and towed out to 
Bermuda last summer, at a total expense of about £300,000 is 
a great success. It can dock the largest and heaviest ship in 
the world, can readily be used, its bottom can be conveniently 
cleaned, and it is calculated to last half a century. Iron ships 
can now be well kept on the Bermuda station, and the dock- 
yard, which is provided'with admirable buildings for the repairs 
and victualling of a fleet, is to be promptly provided with 
additional factory power, to the extent of its capacity and 
the requirements of a fleet for repairs after battle. 

The conceded network of the Turkey in Europe Railway 
comprises, it is stated, an aggregate of 1,500 miles. The routes 
and general plan of all this extensive system has been submitted 
for the approval of the Sublime Porte, and have duly received 
it, with the exception of a small section in Bosnia. Detailed 
surveys have, however, not been made at present for more 
than 750 miles; but this mileage comprises the most important 
divisions of the network. A first section of 10 1-2 miles has 
been opened for traffic, but it must be confessed that this is 
but a very small beginning. 

A young woman delegate in the recent Ohio Convention of 
Woman Suffragists, said—* For my own part I love man in- 
dividually and collectively better than woman; and so, I am 
sure, does every one of my sex, if they, like me, would utter 
their real sentiments. I am more anxious for man’s elevation 
and improvement than for woman’s, and so is every true 
woman.” 

A great deal of fun has been perpetrated on “ Hogg’s Tales ;” 
the last we have seen is the following ;—* Are you fond of 
*Hogg’s Tales?” said a rather verdant young lady to a 


shepherd. “Yes, I likes *em roasted, wi’ salt on ’em,” was 
the response. “ No—but I mean—have you read ‘ Hogg’s 
Tales?” ‘ Noa,” said the bumpkin, “ our hogs are white or 
black—I don’t think there is a red one among them.” 

A Correspondent says: Until re it was the custom for 
the smiths of a Royal dockyard (Chatham), on the eve of St. 
Clement, their patron saint, to carry “Old Clem” on their 
brawny shoulders, embowered in evergreen, round the town 
in triumphal procession, accompanied with pipe and tabor. 
“ Old Clem” was attred in eighteenth century costume, wore 
an enormous wig and spectacles, and recited a rhymed speech 
at set intervals. The ropemakers chaired Queen Kate (St. 
Catherine) in a similar manner on Christmas Eve. — 
Kate ee 8 ey boy, with crown, and in robes. ural 
pageantry is fast dying out, and these old customs are at least 
worthy of note. 

Why real estate should fluctuate with the thermometer is 
not easily explicable ; but such is evidently the case in Boston, 
if there be truth in the commercial report from that city, 
which says that chickens are selling at from 12 to 23 cents, 
and frozen lots still lower. The location and frontage of 
these lots not mentioned; but from the price named they are 
probably something out of the Common. In fact, a lot, 
whether frozen or thawed, which costs less than 25 cents, 
cannot be up to the standard of Bostonian quarters.—J. Y. 
World. 

An amusing mistake was made by a clerk in connection 
with a police court, which forcibly illustrates the necessity 
for g magisterial writing as well as an intimate knowledge 
of the classical languages on the part of officials. A person 
was summoned for seriously injuring another by pitching 
him downstairs, and as the injured individual’s recovery was 
considered a question of time the magistrate who heard the 
case marked it as “ adjourned sine die.” Seeing the entry, the 
clerk took the Latin phrase as honest English, and read it 
“since dead.” 

- Professor Listing of Gottingen, in an article on certain 
optical phenomena, explains why birds are so often found 
dead under telegraph wires. It is not, as is popularly believed, 
that they were killed by a passing current while perched on 
the wires, but because, their eyes being in the same horizon- 
tal plane, they cannot calculate their distance from the wires, 
pop consequently killed by flying against them, It is to 
this same fact—the horizontal plane—that the difficulty of 
distinguishing the edges of the steps occurs while going down 
stairs, and of clearly calculating the distance from one to 
another. 

Herr Baedeker, the famous German “ Guide Book” compiler, 
is, it appears, in the ranks of the Prussian army, serving 
before Paris. And, alluding to this fact, the London Sunday 
Times pertinently asks what would be our feelings if we 
knew our John Murray to be in the like danger from flying 
shot and shell? What, indeed! Were Bradshaw and the 
other “Railway Guide” compilers in danger of getting 
peppered, we might bear it—but, for our Murray to be in 
danger, the thought is foo dreadful. 


General Jackson had in his household at Washington, in an 
important position, a man who imbibed freely; or, in plain 
language, often got drunk. One day the President called the 
man into his room, and said to him—* They tell me that you 
often drink too much, and are in a condition not proper to be 
in. Now, though I have not noticed this myself, yet I am 
told this often; and you know I cannot permit you to hold so 
important a position as you now hold in my household if this 
is true of you. It will never do, man.” “ Ah,” replied the 
imbiber, “I understand you to say, you hear this story about 
me.” “Yes,” responded the President, “I hear it often.” 
“ Well, General,” rejoined the man, “ if all the reports and 
stories which I hear about you are true, it does appear to me 
that you are not fit to hold the place here that you do.” The 
old General saw and felt the point of the joker’s reply. 


A reporter who had taken down fone of Dean Stanley’s 
sermons, but who was in doubt as to some parts of it, or rather, 
as to some words in it, requested the favor of being allowed 
to look at the Dean’s notes. “ You canhave them,” was the 
ready reply, “but they will not be the least use to you; you 
will not be able to read them.” After a moment’s thought 
the Dean suggested that the reporter's MS. should be sent 
him, and intimated that he would supply the missing links. 
Of course nothing could be kinder, Alas! the kindness was 
in vain ; the words supplied by the Dean in the Dean’s hand- 
writing were perfectly illegible. Young people who are 
seeking a literary career perhaps will do well to remember 
that in these days no man can succeed to the press who does 
not write a g hand. If Dickens had been a bad writer 
he would very probably never have been heard of, and the 
world would have missed the Pickwick Papers. 


A theatrical advertisement in the columns of a contempo- 
rary runs as follows:—‘ Wanted, an entire company for a cir- 
cuit of theatres in the North. None need apply but those 
who intend keeping their engagement. None need apply but 
those that dress well, both on and off the stage. None need 
apply that smoke short pipes in the public streets. None 
need apply that don’t believe in writing out and studying 
their parts. None need apply that are not sober, and cannot 
keep their own interests and the manager's in view.” 


Mr. Ben Herring, well known as an animal painter, son of 
the late J. F. Herring, died a few days ago. 

Making money is the chief end of man, and spending it the 
principal object of woman. The woman sometimes usurps 
the prerogatives of man, and exercises them with some degree 
of success; but she usually fails in the attempt to forego her 
own rights. A well known English lady, it is said, recently 
set about making money by the not uncommon method of 
begging in the name of widows and orphans. When she had 
collected a moderate sum, the feminine impulse returned 
upon her, and she could not forbear spending it for a “ love 
of a bonnet” displayed in a milliner’s window, to entice the 
weak and unwary. Some doubting contributor to the charity 
which the lady represented began to look about for the 
bread which he had cast upon the waters, and traced it to the 
milliner’s shop. The alms-gatherer was taken to task for her 
use of the charity fund, and is said tohave made the womanly 
defence that the orphans “could get along without bread 
when they got used to it; but she must have a new bonnet, 
or starve.” 

Freaks of Nature.—(Scene, an eating-house).— Waiter. 
Now, then, look sharp! Here’s that Mutton-chop a biling 
with rage at bein’ kep’ waitin’, and a Beefsteak gone away in 
a towering passion !——Can’t be.—We read that a burlesque 
has lately been enacted to amuse the poor idiots at Earlswood, 
anc that they were delighted. Surely there is some mistake. 
——To the Careless—Be cautious how = let fall a remark. 





It may hurt somebody seriously. ——“ Negotiations Opened.” 


—— 


—Mamma: Look here, George. Here’s a nice pudding. 
Will you be a good boy now, and come and have some? 
George (who has been put in the corner for misbehavior): 
What sort o’ puddin’ is it, ma’?——A Numerous Class.—How 
would you speak of a man who was an excessive bore? 
Would you not call him a Hyperborean ?— Punch. 

Years ago, a widower, burying his second wife, loudly ex- 
pressed his intention of flinging himself into the grave after 
her coffiin, and was, indeed, only restrained from doing so by 
the strong arms of his friends, who with difficulty prevented 
the execution of his project. The scene was a burial-ground, 
where people were buried daily by the score; and as famili- 
arity breeds contempt, or at least indifference, the officiating 
clergyman roceeded with, the service, unmoved alike by the 
man’s grief and the bystander’s expostulations. Suddenly, 
however, the noise and tumult Hhecoming quite unendurable,. 
the curate very mildly remarked, “ If the gentleman wishes 
to get into the grave, there is nothing to prevent his doing 
so,” which unexpected permission at once ended the,scene. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—Classicus. Yes; it was in 
allusion to the * Burlington” and the “ Lowther” that Juvenal 
wrote “Arcades Ambo”—arcades bothA Drooping Soul 
—Comfort yourself, do, with the reflection, that even if you 
don’t get your dinners, youll probably get your deserts some 
day. eir.—It is quite possible to come to Man’s Estate, 
even when you have been cut off with a shilling——A 
Dunned Debtor.—Not now; it is too late. Time was when 
you might, with reason, have joined the army, to save being 
taken to the “ Fleet ;” but it’s pulled down now.——P. W.S.— 
Yes; the ruling passion’s strong in death, as you say. The 
reprobate’s grave is appropriately surrounded with railings, 
by his unhappy parents.——Dr. K.—Can you be surprised 
that, though the bier has a body, it is very flat?—remember, 
the spirit has left it. A Constant Reader.—Really, you are 
too generous. You seem ready to give away all you have. 
You don’t even keep your word. ‘lient.—As to that law- 
suit you mention, our advice is, don’t “ try it on !”—Figaro. 


When at the close of life Cromwell was suffering under a 
painful disorder, his physicians recommended him to take as 
much exercise as possible, and consequently we frequently 
find him either driving or riding in Ilyde Park. At this 
period it was not unusual for him to mount his own coach- 
box, and to drive his horses, surrounded by a regiment of 
guards, on one of which occasions an accident occurred that 
nearly cost him his life. “The Duke of Holstein,” writes 
Ludlow, “made hima present of a set of Friesland coach- 
horses, with which, taking the air in the park, attended only b 
his secretary, Thurloe,and a guard of janizaries, he would < the 
take the place of the coachman, not dediting but the three pair 
of horses he was about to drive would prove as tame as the three 
nations which were ridden by him ; and, therefore, not content. 
with their ordinary pace, he lashed them very furiously but they 
unaccustomed to such a rough driver, ran away in a rage, and 
stopped not till they had thrown him out of the box, with 
which fall his pistol tired in his pocket, though without any 
hurt to himself, by which he might have been instructed how 
dangerous it was to meddle with those things wherein he had 
no experience.” 

Tas Witt Do.—Octamund has lately furnished us with a 
proof that tigers can climb trees to a considerable height, and 
a local paper now furnishes us with the following account of 
other hitherto unknown peculiarities of these animals. A 
correspondent, who signs himself “ Not a Munchausen,” writes 
to the Neilgherry Excelsior as follows :—* | observe you give 
an anecdote of a tiger snatching a cigar from a gentieman’s 
hand and bolting with it. A friend of mine once had a tiger 
cub and a terrier pup in rearing. He was a great smoker, and 
the pets would play about the room whitst he indulged in the 
weed. The sweeper noticed that there was a gradual decrease 
of the cigar ends thrown away by his master, which could on- 
lv be due to his master becoming less moderate in his habit or 
the use of the cigar ends by some one else. Determined to 
ascertain the cause, he watched, and found one evening, after 
his master had retired to bed, that the tiger cub was the new 
customer for the cigar ends, his companion, the pup, bringing 
him a firestick, stealthily abstracted from the kitchen. These 
are not the only instances of tigers taking to smoking. Me- 
hemet Ali, the most enlightened ruler Egypt ever had, kept a 
tame tiger, a full-grown one, to which he always handed his 
hooka after he had nearly exhausted the scented opium ball. 
On one occasion, the Pasha having gone out to dinner, the 
hookabadar prepared the hooka as usual, and leaving the 
mouthpiece on the favorite chair of his Highness, went to 
watch his return. Entering the room with the Pasha, the 
first object that met their sight was the tame tiger lying fast 
asleep near the hooka. The Pasha called in vain, and the 
hookabadar shook the tiger in vain. He was dead drunk, 
having exhausted, by smoking, every atom of the scented 
opium ball.” 

Some of the following political pamphlets, recently pub- 
lished at Brussels, may prove interesting at this moment :— 
“Y’Homme de Sedan,” by Count Alfred de la Gueronniere; 
“Homme de Metz,” by the same author; and “La Prusse 
devant l'Europe,” an answer to Count Von Bismarck’s letter 
to Count Alfred de la Gueronniere; another work on 
“L’Homme de Metz,” by M. Albert Alexandre, director of 
the French paper La Verite, which has reached a fourth edi- 
tion ; “Le Blocus et Capitulation de Metz,” by H. Nazet and 
A. Spoll; “ La Reconciliation de la France et del’ Allemagne,” 
an answer to the letter written by David Strauss to M. Ernest 
Renan, by a German, Herr Max Gossi, the author of “ Rome 
and Christianity ;” “ L’Homme de Prusse,” King William and 
Bismarck exposed, by Timon III.; and “ Jean Bonhomme,” 


by aa of the curious work, “ Quel est votre Nom? N. 
ou M? 

















Want or SieEp.—Opium or morphine is usually prescribed as a sopo- 
rific. Both are violent remedies, and re-act violently ; producing nan- 
sea, headache and prostration. They are often given when they are not 
needed, and net unfrequently they increase the irritation of the brain 
instead of soothing it. Probably in seventy-five cases out of a hundred 
in which they are administered, PLantATION BrtTERS given in moderate 
doses and at proper intervals, would have the desired effect. Persons 
who find it difficult to compose their minds to sleep after laying down at 
night, or whoze slumbers are disturbed by bad dreams, or are too brief to 
afford due nourishment, are advised to try the Plantation Bitters as an 
anodyne; for this comprehensive medicine is not only a tonic and alter- 
ative, but a delightful sedative—a “balm of hurt minds,” as well as 4 
revivifier of enfeebled frames. 

Its use, as a means of producing healthful sleep, involves none of the 
unpleasant secondary consequences of a résort to the former narcotics. 
They all, without exception, excite the stomach; while the effect of the 
Bitters is to tone, and without irritating that sensitive organ. 








Sea Moss Fartne from pure Irish Moss, for Blanc Mange, Pudd in ngs, 


Custards, Creams, &c., &¢. The cheapest, healthiest, and most delici 
food in the world. “ . Sensei 
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The premium on gold was lower during the past week hav- 
ing touched 110%4, but at the close it is firm at 111@1111. 
Foreign exchange is also firm on the basis 1095, for prime 60 
days sterling, and 110% for short sight. 

n Railroad Securities and the miscellaneous list, the fol- 
lowing are the last rates compared with those of the preced- 


ing week: 
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FINANCE AND TRADE. 


Watt Srreer, Fripay P. M., March 3, 1871. 


There has been increased animation in the Stock Exchange, 
during the past week, accompanied by an advance on almost 
all the leading speculative securities. This activity has been 
based on the ease in the money market, the conclusion of 
yeace in Europe, and the certainty that the Secretary of the 

reasury would do all in his power to maintain low rates for 
money during the conversion of the bonds, which commen- 
ces next week. As yet there has been scarecly any outside 
speculation, and the bears have offered but a slight resistance 
to the advance in prices, except in one or two special cases. 
It may be that the public may be induced once more to enter 
the arena, and in that case, prices would take a higher range, 
as there are but few speculators outside of the Street who ven- 
ture on the bear side of the market. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has issued his monthly 
statement of the National Debt. ‘The decrease for the month 
of February is $7,317,960 08. Since March 1, 1870, $117,419,- 
G30 25, a since March 1, 1869, the total decrease is §204,- 
T4418 09. This showing is very gratifying. The currency 
balance is $20,854,605 63, and the coin balance $103,174,208 78, 
from which must be deducted coin certificates, now outstand- 
ing, to the amount of $29,657,500, and accrued interest to the 
stun of $36,689,613 75, leaving a net balance of $36,827,094 93 
in gold now inthe ‘Treasury. 





The Secretary of the Treasury has directed the Assi&tant 
Treasurer at New York to purchase $2,000,000 of bonds on 
each Wednesday during the month of March, being $10,000,- 
000 in all, and to sell $1,000,000 of gold on the first, third,and 
fifth Thursdays, and $2,000,000 on the second and fourth 
Thursdays of March, or $7,000,000 in all. 


The following houses have been appointed agents for the 
negotiation of the new Government loan abroad :—Great Bri- 
tain, Baring, Brothers & Co., London; A. M. Rothschild & 
Sons, London; Morton, Rose & Co., London; Jay Cooke, 
M’Culloch & Co., London. Germany—M. A. De Rothschild 
& Sons, Frankfort. France—De Rothschild Brothers, Paris ; 
Drexel, Hargies & Co., Paris. Holland—Hope & Co., Am- 
sterdam ; Becker & Field, Amsterdam. The list of agents, in 
the United States will soon be announced. Seventeen hun- 
dred agencies have been tendered, including 75 private bank- 
ing establishments. So far, 900 have accepted and 50 declined 
the agencies. 


‘ 


The money market has felt to a slight legree the activity 
in stocks, and rates are higher than last - eek, viz., 4@5 per 
cent. on approved collaterals. Discounts on first class in- 
dorsed commercial paper at 60 days, range: from 6 to 614 per 
cent. and there is but little offering on the market. ; 

Governments remain firm, and as there is no margin for ship- 
ment to this country from abroad, a slight advance on pre- 

* sent rates is anticipated unless a decline in gold should neu- 
tralize such a movement. The following are the closing quo- 
tations: 






Feb. 23. March 3. 
IE nos nvnciaadansciecsscescossese 1114 @111%¢ Mi @i111's 
—- +--+ - Delaware, Lackawana and Western.... - -—- @ 1045,@105 
O00 5.004 b6einecdtesnewvecwe 213,@ 22 2256@ 225, 
Erie preferred............ -. 42%@ - 1 @ AT 
Hannibal and St. Joseph.................... — @- NYE 92 
Hannibal and St. Joseph preferred... . none @ - M—A, — 
ID, fons ava ur GaiGeretideieesnedanics DYE, 96 % @ 93g 
Hariem........ pad deeSEeseenTKGmeSeea eu 1254%@ — 12514 @1257, 
IL drs veveeccccsddeersesadeneses LAK @ — 1335,@ — 
i i aa es ie mae eed 4744.4 — KE — 
Michigan Comtral. ...n.....c.cccccccccscceces NT4@NT%, 1Nix@ — 
iy ip EEE, 205 ncsevesenensseveusses G4 — 1%4@ — 
SAF) Yee NY@ — 933,@ — 
eae 1063,@ — 105 3g (106 3g 
ee. Ts@ W674 814@ 813, 
Northwestern preferred rena / 35,@ — 
Ohio and Mississippi................... 35%@ — 4246@ — 
Pacific Mail........... er er | BeL@ — 
Pittsbutrg. .. ite Mancowins ceceveeees 1OTK@IO 1084@ — 
Panama. . Se cohlnce'es .. WeE@ — 24@ — 
Mock Talamd..........02.00: ete -. 1072@10T6 12k@ — 
eck td ean eawakorn cecceeeees GBY@ OF IN“@ — 
\ eer Leen apa cate’ -.-0-. BY@ 53 M4 @— 
St. Paul preferred gvidvhwvd ave 7T45,@ 74% HB4@ — 
wom {UO PACiRC.... 2.2.22... ce eceeceeees 224%.@ -— 324@ — 
Wabash and W. - Jap hatweede 5376 4 bum — 
Western Union............ 44@— / 517,@ — 
Adams Express. H64@ — 6744@ 68 


American Merchants’ Union............. 
United States Express....................... 4%@ 47 
re d 

The Secretary of the Treasury has appointed Caleb C. Nor- 
vell, financial editor of the New York 7ies, advertising 
agent for the new Government loan. No better appointment 
could have been made. . 


a 

An encouraging report comes from South Carolina. The 
legislature, it is said, is becoming favorably inclined toward 
financial reform. The state Senate has before it a bill creat- 
ing a sinking fund of $100,000 yearly for the reduction of the 
state debt. The House of Representatives is engaged on a 
bill to convert the present debt into sterling bonds, and pro- 
hibiting the creation of any additional debt unless with the 
ratification of two-thirds ae popular vote. 


Prompt PaymMent.—The accident policy of $10,000 on the 
late Walter H. Forbush, Esq., of Buffalo, killed at New 
Hamburg, was paid by the Traveller's Instirance Company of 
Hartford, on Wednesday, March 1. This company enjoys a 
most enviable repute for fair and prompt dealings, and we are 
glad to perceive that its prosperity equals its usefulness to the 
travelling community. 


The total receipts into the National Exchequer from the 
Ist of April to the 4th of February were £54,800,959, against 
£60,345,423 in the corresponding period of the previous year. 
The expenditure was £58,618,633, against £59,335,001 last year. 
The balance in the Bank of England was £2,262,497. 


The Board of Trade returns for January afford striking 
evidence of the prejudicial effects of the war wpon trade, the 
total declared value of British exportation having been onl 
£11,458,039, against £13,923,185 in the corresponding month 
of last year—a falling off of nearly 18 per cent. Compared 
with January, 1869, the reduction is 16 per cent. In nearly 
every department of business there seems to have been a 
suspension of operations. The stoppage of foreign industry 
is shown by the diminution in the shipments of the various 
kinds of yarns. In linen yarn it has been 68 per cent , in 
woollen yarn 65 per cent., and in cotton yarn 40 per cent. 


According to the calculations of the firms engaged in the 
shipment of Government bonds, the amount held by foreign 
investors is $845,000,000. The corporate and State bonds 
held abroad added to the above, would probably give a total 
of at least $1,200,000,000 American securities held abroad. 


The traffic by the Suez Canal is quietly but steadily enlarg- 
ing, despite of some drawbacks. Thus, of the total of 1,629,- 
744,424 yards of cottons shipped from the United Kingdom 
to the East in 1870, 933,760,170 yards went by way of Egypt, 
and 26, 239,137 Ib. twist, out of a total shipment of 62,692,056 
Ib. It also appears that while the exports to Calcutta have 
increased 2 1-10th million pounds sterling, those to Bombay 
have decreased three-fourths of a million. To Hong Kong 
there is nearly a million excess, balanced by a reduction to 
other Chinese ports. The tendency to build large ships and 
steamers for the Eastern trade is shown by the fact that only 
1655 vessels sailed in 1870, against 1880 in 1864, although the 
total tonnage in 1870 was 1,523,397 tons, while in 1869 it was 
1,572,551 tons. At last advices, the steamers loading in Eng- 
land for the Straits, China and Japan, via Suez Canal, num- 
bered ten, and the freights had fallen considerably, rates to 
China being about 50s. or 60s. 


A brief announcement has a peared of a very important 
instance of railway enterprise. pon a commission from the 
Argentine Government, Messrs. Waring Brothers are sending 
out a staff of engineers to survey a railway route of about 
1,200 miles from Buenos Ayres, across the Andes, to join the 
Chilian railway system from Santiago to Valparaiso, thus 
connecting in the southern hemisphere the Atlantic and the 
Pacitic Oceans. The importance of such a work cannot be 
over-estimated, for the development of the already rapidly 
increasing resources of a country well known in Europe to be 
one of the most productive and respectable States in South 
America. 


The Inman Steamship Company have contracted with a 
Glasgow firm of ship-builders for a steamer of the largest di- 
mensions, having a length of 416 feet, and a beam of 43 feet, 
and measuring by Customs’ gross register 4,000 tons, to be 
ready for the opening of the passenger season next year. 
They have a large new boat for service this Spring, and other 
vessels of their line have been increased in power and capa- 
city. 

Tne CALIFORNIA AND OREGON RAILROAD commences at 
Roseville, at the Central Pacitic line, eighteen miles north of 
Sacramento, and is completed to Tehama, a distance of one 
hundred and seven miles north of Roseville. The surveys 
for its extension all through the Sacramento Valley and on to 





Feb. 23. March 3. | the Oregon boundary are completed, and work will be por- 
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consolidation with the Central Pacific line allows its lon 

lines of wheat and wool cars to run down to the Centra 

Pacific's deep water docks at Oakland, directly alongside of 
the vessels that load for Europe with these and other products 
of the great valley. The California and Oregon Railroad 
carries the United States mails and does the express business. 
The completion of this branch of the Central Pacitic Road, 
and that of the great Southern Pacific line, will give San 
Francisco railroad communication from one end of the State 
to the other, north and south. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad is now attracting a great 
deal of public attention, and those who feel interested in this 
great and useful work will take pleasure in reading the follow- 
ing opinion of the future of the road from the pen of Vice- 
President Colfax. 

Midway xcross the continent—at the head-of twelve hun- 
dred miles of lake navigation—a thousand miles from Buffalo, 
the western terminus of the Erie Canal, and as near to it by 
water as Chicago—a hundred miles west of the longitude of 
St. Louis or Galena—is the young city of Duluth, the initial 
point of the Northern Pacific Railroad. That great work, so 
magnificently endowed by the Government, is already being 
pushed rapidly westward, tinder its energetic controllers ; and 
before the snow flies next Fall it will be completed to the 
western line of Minnesota, where it crosses the Red River of 
the North, which runs northward to Lake Winnipeg, and 
one-eighth of its distance to the Pacific Ocean will have been 
accomplished. Commencing, too, this season on its western 
line, the work will be prosecuted from both directions; and 
long before the nation celebrates its Centennial Anniversary 
of Independence the lakes will be united by iron bands with 
that Mediterranean of our North-West, Puget’s Sound. 

Of the auspicious influence of this enterprise, which but a 
\few years ago would have been considered so daring, the 
most sanguine of its friends have seareely yet a full realiza- 
tion. Even taking Chicago as the starting point, it will be 
(pia St. Paul, where an arm of this railroad is reached) 200 
miles less distance to Puget’s Sound than to San Francisco. 
Besides this, vessels from the Golden Gate to China sail on 
what is called the grand circle, instead of in a straight line ; 
and any one testing this by a string on a globe will be sur- 
prised at the result, if they have not previously studied the 
effect of the rotundity of the earth, and its diminished protu- 
berance as you go northward toward the Pole. Henee, when 
they have sailed 800 miles from San Francisco they are only 
100 miles from the entrance to Puget’s Sound; and this staik- 
ing fact shows the advantages this route will have in com- 
manding the through traftic of Asia with our Atlantic States, 
or that portion of it which will pass over the soil of this na- 
tion on its road to Europe. 

Nor is thisall. Development is the great duty of the Re- 
public, after all its recent trials. Resources are the gift of the 
Creator. Developing them depends on the work of man. 
Along the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad, as it follows 
up the water courses, the Missouri and the Yellowstone on 
this side, and descends by the Valley of the Columbia on the 
other, a vast body of agricultural land is waiting for the 
plough, with a climate almost exactly the same as that of 
New York, except that, with less snow, cattle in the larger 
portion of it can subsist on the open range in Winter. Here, 
if climate and fertility of soil produce their natural result, 
when railroad facilities open this now isolated region to set- 
tlement, will soon be seen waving grain-fields, and happy 
homes, and growing towns; while ultimately a cordon of 
prosperous States, teeming with population, and rich in indus- 
try and consequent wealth, will occupy that now undeveloped 
and almostinaccessible portion of our continental area. 

But this road is fortunate also in its pathway across the 
two ranges of mountains which tested so severely the Pacific 
Railroads built on the central line, and the overcoming of 
which reflected such well-deserved honor on their energetic 
builders. At the Deer Lodge Pass, in Montana, where it 
crosses the Rocky Mountains, its altitude above the sea is 
3,500 feet less than the Union Pacitic Railroad at Sherman, 
which is said to be the highest point at which a locomotive 
can be found in the world. And on the Pacific side of the 
continent it is even more fortunate. From Arizona up to the 
Aretie Circle the Columbia is the only river which has torn 
its way through that mighty range, the Andes of North Am- 
erica, Which in California is known as the Sierras, but which 
in Oregon changes its name to the Cascades. Nature has 
thus provided a pathway for the Northern Pacific Road 
through these mountains, the scaling of which, on the other 
line, at an elevation of over seven thousand feet (a most won- 
derful triumph of engineering), cost the Central Pacific mil- 
lions of dollars, and compelled them for seventy miles to 
maintain a grade of over one hundred feet to the mile—twice 
the maximum of the Northern Pacific at the most difficult 
points on its entire route. 

It is fortunate, also, in its terminus on the Pacific coast. 
No one who has not been there can realize the beauty of Pu- 
get's Sound and its surroundings. One hundred miles long, 
but so full of inlets and straits that its navigable shore-line 
measures 1,760 miles, dotted with lovely islets, with gigantic 
trees almost to the water's edge, with safe anchorage every- 
where, and stretching southward, without shoals or bars, from 
the Straits of Fuca to the capital and centre of Washington 
Territory, it will be a magnificent entrepot for the commerce 
of that grandest ocean of the world, the Pacific. 

Nor is it less fortunate in the pilot at its helm. There are 
some men who cannot afford, with the reputation already 
earned by them, to link their names with an enterprise that 
may possibly fail. Once enlisted in it, success becomes a 
duty. And I need scarcely say that Jay Cooke is one of these 
men. Without dwelling on his success in negotiating the 
bonds of the Union at one of its darkest hours, and after 
other agencies had failed, which has passed into history, I 
can say that the same resistless energy and determination 
which overcame all obstacles then, and caused money to flow 
into an exhausted treasury faster than the nation, with its 
enormous liabilities, could use it, is enlisted now in the push- 
ing forward of this great work as rapidly as possible consis- 
tent with economy in its construction. The land grantof the 
United States, exceeding 50,000,000 acres in the Winter wheat 
région of our nation (10 times as large as the area of Massa- 
chusetts), is doubtless sufticient for its completion; but, be- 
sides this, millions of the private means of himself and friends 
are already invested init. The bonds, based on the land 
grant, and a mortgage on the road itself in addition, are being 
sold as rapidly as the money is needed, and, as an investment, 
yielding about eight per cent. per year in currency, rank al- 
ready with the best class of railroad securities. And thus the 
good work will go on with unchecked step to its final con- 
summation, carrying the blessings of settlement, develop- 
ment, civilization, and Christianity with it in its progress, and 
literally causing the wilderness to blossom as the rose. 
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ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 


Office, 51 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED, 1842. 
INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable in 


England. 





Its Assets for the Security of its Policies are 
More than 


THIRTEEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
and are divided annually, upon the Premiums ter- 
minated during the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 

J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Viece-Pres’t. 

W. H. H. MOORE. 2d Vice-Pres't. 

J. D. HEWLETT, 386 Vice-Pres't. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


MORTON, BLISS & co., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
No. 8 Wall Street, New York, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellera, and 
Draw Bills on 
MUNROE & CO., 
NO. 7 RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, and 
NO. 34 CLEMENTS LANE, LONDON. 


FOR SALE. 


CHOICE 


CITY AND COUNTY BONDS 


PAYING 
10 PER CENT. AND OVER, 
Free from all Taxes, 


Authorized by the Legislature, and confirmed by a 
large vote of the People at Elections held for that pur. 
pose. All of a high order and first-class Securities of 
undoubted character. Interest and Principal payable 
in the City of New York. Suitable for Permanent, 
Safe, and Profitable Investments. For Sale at a large 
Reduction below Par for the present only. 


- $41,800,000 
650,000 
GOVERNMENT & OTHER SECURITIES, 


Received in Exchange at the Best Rates, and Bonds 
Purchased by out-of-town Residents sent by Express 
free of Charge. 

Trustees, Executors of Estates, Capitalists, and 
others seeking Reliable Investments, are Purchasing 
these Loans. 


ALBERT H. NICOLAY, 
Banker, Stockbroker and Auctioneer, 
No. 43 Pine Street, N.Y. 


N.B.—First-class Investment Securities, Paying Large 
Rates of Interest, a Specialty with this House for 
many years. 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 


Charleston, S. C. 
Sonthern Securities of every Gencripticn. vt viz.: Un- 
current Bank Levens State, City and Railroad Stocks, 
Bonds and Cou ught and sold on commission. 
Orders solicite ond satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 
current issued weekly and exchanged regularly with 
Banking Houses. 
(Collections receive especial care. 


New York CORRESPONDENTS: 


Real Valuation of Property. 
Whole Indebtedness only. . 


Howes & Macy, pase Clews & Co. 
Luther Kountze, . Weith & Argnts. 
a 


_Tas ALBION. 


THIRTY-NINTH DIVIDEND. 


Washington Insurance Company, 
No. 172 Broadway, New York, Feb. 8th, 1871. 
CASH |CAPITAL. . $400,000 
CASH ASSETS, Feb. 1, 1871.. 806,060 
A Dividend of (7) SEVEN PER CENT. is this day 
declared payable on demand, in Casn, to Stockholders, 
Also, an Interest Dividend of (6) SIX PER CENT. 
on outstanding Scrip, payable First of April, in Casa. 
Also, a Scrip Dividend of (50) FIFTY PER CENT. 
on the earned premiums of Policies entitled to partici- 
pate in the profits for the yoar ending 31st January, 
1871. The Scrip will be ready for delivery on and after 

the First of April next. 

FIFTY PER CENT. of the Scrip of 1864 will be re- 
deemed on the First of April next, from which date 
WM. K. LOTHROP, Sec. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON, 


EsTABLISHED..... - . 1808. 


interest thereon will cease. 


Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 


Eight Million Dollars in Gold, 


Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 
E. W. CROWELL, Restpent MANAGER. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant MANAGER. 


LOCAL DI RECTORS. 


E. M. Arcurpaip, H.B.M, Consun, Chairman. 

A. A. Low, of A. A. —_ & Bros. 

E. 8. Jarrray, of E. 8 . Jaffray & Co. 

Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

Davip SALOMON, No. 11 West 38th Street. 

J. -jaeeem Jounston, of J. Boorman Johneton & 


Jas. ore art, of J. & J. Stuart. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMP |, 


HAVE A 
Land Grant Direct from the Government 
oF 
12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 





3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
Now for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of inter- 
est. These lands are near the 41st parallel of North 
Latitude, in a mild and healthy climate, and for grain 


growing ‘and stock raising are unequalled by any in 
the U nited States. 


Convenient to market both east and west. Prices 
range from $2.50 to $10.00 per acre. 


Creat Inducements 
To Settlers with limited means. 


2,500,000 ACRES 


Rich government lands along the road between 


Omaha and North Platte, 
Surveyed and ——- for entry under the Homestead 
and Pre-emption laws, and can be taken by 

ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 

An opportunity never before presented for securing 
homes near a great Railroad with all the conveniences 
of an old settled country. New edition of descriptive 
pamphlets with maps, now ready and sent free to all 
parts of the United States, Canada and Europe. Ad- 
dress— 

O. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 


U. P. R. R. Co., Omaha, Neb. 


TARRANT'S: 





EFFERVESCEN1 NT 
SELTZER APERIEN! 
When — are out of health they want to know, 


in the first place, what is the matter with them, and 
next—that fact being ascertained—what will cure 


them. 
THEY WANT TO KNOW 
if suffering from languor, debility and ap spirits, 
what will invigorate and cheer them. 1 who have 
tried Tarrant’s a Seltzer eA. under 
such circumstances wil 
TELL THEM 

that it tones the stomach, acts mildly on the bowels 
gently stimulates the nerves and improves the animal 
spirits, Dyspeptics suffer a living martyrdom, and of 


course 

THEY WANT TO KNOW 
what will relieve their flatulency, give them appetite, 
cure them of constipation, and ‘alleviate all the inde- 
acribable pangs which this terrible disorder inflicts up- 


on its victims. 
TELL THEM 

Convalescents, who have used the Seltzer Aperient as 
a stomachic and alterative, what it has done for you. 
How it has banished your pain, and uneasiness, and 

given = aregular habit of body without weakening 
oo. he billious too, 

THEY WANT TO KNOW 

what will rouse and regulate their torpid livers and 
~ | keep the bile in ite natural channel. It has gone astray 
into their blood and suffused skins with saffron, and 
they require an alterative. 


TELL THEM 
that the Seltzer Aperient is charged with anti-bilious 
elements. That they can rely upon its restorative alka- 
lies, and do not need the dangerous mercurial salts, 
The een sex must not be forgotten. 

WANT TO KNOW 

if there we re Bitte het under the sun that will cure 
nervous irritability, hysteria, fainting fits, and the 
many other peculiar ailments to which, as a sex, they 
are subject. Tell them in reply that TARRANT'S EF. 
FERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT is a potent nervine ax 
well as an alterative and cathartic. 
a Sold by all Druggists. 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


CUNARD LINE. 


The British and N. A. R. M, Steamships. 


Between New York and Liverpool. 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Every Wednesday and every Thursday. 


Rates of Passage. 


By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 
First Cabin, $13000 in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold. 


First Cabin to Paris 
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BRITISH PERIODICALS. 


Subscriptions can now be received at the 
ALBION OFFICE, 
39 Park Row, 

New-York, 
for any publication contained in the following list. 
Subscribers can receive them direct by Post, through 
our London Agents, or they will be forwarded through 
any News Agent in the United States. 

N. B.—No allowance can possibly be made for any 
irregularity in the delivery of these publications, but 


-$145 00, Gold. | every precaution will be taken to insure their safe de 


By the Thursday Steamers. livery. 
First Cabin. ... $8000 Gold. Stecrage.$30 00 Currency. — 
Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown LONDON WEEKLIES. 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. Subscription 
Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, Per Year. 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent; | All the Year Round (Dickens)... . -$6 00 
and for Mediterranean ports. —— 1 Imes. . ss ; = = 
For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- Ries, avy Ganotts nas "ao 
pany’s Office, Bowling Green. ; Bells’ Life in London, Semi-weekly 10 00 
mA Steerage passage, at 1f1 Broadway, Trinity | Builder... . 12 
nilding. Bullionist...... es IS 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGENT. _ | Cassell’s Magazine os 4 
os ; Chamber's Journal, Weekly Nos. ‘< 
Court Cireular. é - 
Court Journal ..14 
For. Liverpool & Queenstown. Daily News, last date each week. a 
[NMAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING Dally Telegraph, last date weekly. ° 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATU TRDAY AND | Pispateh....... "48 
ALT ERNAT KE TUESDAY Engineer. ... ae 
Rates of Pascage.. Bagincering.. a 


BY THE MAIL #TEAMER #AILING EVERY SATURDAY, 


SPAIN.. ame eaine) © peeame. 
Yo 


y Every ey 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currene y. 
Finer CABIN..... - STEERAGE..... .. $80 Faw eld ; : 
Do toLondon..... 80 Do to London. 35 | wield. y "15 
Do to Paris...... 9} Do to Paris Situ |: ae 
Do toHalifax,N.8. 20 Do to Halifax, N.S. 15 Graphic (The) Hlustrated. 14 
PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. oe unin - 
First CABIN. STEERAGE, Illustrated Times. . 9 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. Judy ..... 0 - 6 0 
Liverpool. .......... 80 | Liverpool. 30 | Lady's Own I aper.. 8 00 
oe aceacankeancs 20 | Halifax..... 2... Jota ae pa hel romp . = 
Tickets ‘wold to and from Engiand, Ireland, and the — ro = 3 ow paper - 409 
Continent, at moderate rates. — Reader . 400 
For further information, apply at the Company's Se ark Lane Express. ee ee 15 00 
ces. Medical Times...... ee scae erat 15 06 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, Mining Journal. 0000... 14 09 
oney Market Review. .. 15 00 
15 Broadway, New York. | Honey Market Reviow......... a. 
—_—_— Musical Standard....2.......... .. 800 
NATIONAL STEAMSHIP co errr Tree ee . 600 
* | Naval and Military Gawette.... 15 00 
QTEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND satya het gl “ae 
NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. Once a Week....... 600 
Observer. . 900 
EKerrr. + a 
re > The > . 
HOLLAND....... 3,800 tons. ime RTIA...... 3,315 ** ae — aw he) (Colored Pictures). : o 4 
IvaLy..........4,000 PENNSYLVANIA..2,872 ** Pall. Maii Budget 15 00 
FRANOB........3,512 ‘ VIRGINIA 2,876 ** *unch 700 
THE QUEEN. ...3,517 “ DENMARK.......8,117 ** Public ‘Opinion. : 700 
One of the above Firat Class Iron Steamers will Peuny Illustrated oe. ‘ -- 400 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for pave Miscellany... “3 = 
Liverpool, calling at Queenstown. Reynoida’ Newspaper. "4 00 
Rates of Passage. a. at 
Sporting Life (Semi- weekly) ¢ each.. .. 800 
To Liverpool! or Queenstown : Sunday 'Times....... 800 
Cabin... .. $7 and $65 Currency Sporting Garette..... .. § 00 
= oe paid from Liverp’ 1 Queenstown. $65 and 75 * “ Sportsman (4 times a week) each. . ..15 00 
oe iverp'l or Queenstown and Return. $1 The Times Daily (of latest date)... ..10 00 
Steerage, to Liverpool......................... _ ** United Service Gavette..... 15 00 
” ji anel from Liverpool, ‘Queenstown, bs anity Fair (c olored plate 4). ..15 00 
Haggow, and Londonderry............ Veekly Times . 400 
W ilmer & Smith's European B “Mail... 9 00 
For freight or passage apply at the OFFICE OF THE | yi} 0° the Wiep..... : 8 00 
Company, 69 Broadway. : 
F.W. J. IIURST, Manager. ENGLISH, SCOTC H “AND IRISH WEEKLY 
- - cae : oi PAPERS. 
Liverpool Mercury. 8 00 
TAPSCOTT’S EMICRATION spew Journal... 8 00 
AND Manchester Times. . 8 00 
Glargow Herald. ... 12 00 
.] . " Raed eels x ce & 00 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, Réinbes h Sootaman. ews deok 8 00 
ublin Nation: ............... 200 
86 South &t., New York. Freeman. ... 13 00 
PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND | peitast Weems ae 


QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY. 
By First Class Steamships, 
ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
By Reau.ar Saitine Packets WREBKLY. 


DRAFTS for £1 and Upw ards, available in any part Art Journal, 


of Great Britain and Ireland at the lowest rates. 


STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 


Carrying the United States Mails. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 
COLORADO... 


NEBRASKA... 


___ ee Capt. Price. 


Cabin Paseage................ (Gold). D. 
Steerage..................(Currency). $30 


Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
For freight or cabin passage, apply to 
WILLIAMS & GUION, 
No. 68 Wall Street. 


STONINGTON LINE. 


———E 


For Boston and Providence. Le Follet. 


THE NEW AND ELEGANT SIDE-WHEEL 
STEAMERS. 


STONINGTON, and NARRAGANSETT, | Mxcmillian’s Mazavine. 


Carr. Wa. M. Jonzgs, 


From Pigr 33, Foot oF Jay St., NortH River, At 
P.M., Dany. 


Arriving in Boston Ahead of All Other 


Lines. 


Tickets sold and State-roome secured at No. 319 | Young Englishwoman. CRP 
Broadway, corner of New Pearl street, and at Dodd's 


Express Office, No. 944 Broadway. 
Freight always as low as any other line. 


D. 8. BABCOCK, President, 





Stonington Steamboat Co. 


. 8,430 tons. | > y 
3310" rehestra 


Capt. Freeman, Feb, 22, at 8.00 A.M Boosey's Musical Cabinet... 
WISCONSIN... Capt. Williams. March 7, at 12.30 P.M’ | Boy’ sJournal....... tees 
Capt. Guard... March 4, at 3.00 P.M" Builder eopsrseresesccs ss 
WYOMING. ....Capt. Whincray. March 8) at 3.00 P.M’ | Cassell’s ree ae i 
MANHATTAN Capt. Forsyth... March 15, at 1,00 P.M’ | hambers’ Journal........... 
IDAH March 22, at 3.00 P.M }¢ 


Capt. Geo. B. Huns | Punch, (Monthly parte) 


E 
33235352285232222223522 


Era 
Brenll ii Semi- -woekly each date. 


ENGLISH MONTHLY MAGAZINES. 


y peng J SRO ALE TE eee re 
Army Ligt......... 4 aot ..10 
Argosy (The). ae, <. l 
Art Ra dawksanmNeaae acess ..15 
15 
riieen..... ee 
Atheneum, (monthly parte). oe 
Aunt Judy's Magazine. <n 
Buily’s Mag. of ee and Pastimes ..10 
Beau Monde, Le. . — 
Belle Assemblee 7 
Belgravia, conducted “by M. E. Brandon, with ex- 
tra Christmas No * 6 
Black wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. aan 18 
Bookse Ne r. 4 
th 
.4 
12 






Chambers’ Miscellany 
Chappelle’ Musical Magazine. . 
aaa 
Chemist and Druggists sense 
Choral Harmony. 
English Bociety....... 
Fraser's Mayazine EL 
Good Words. . 
Good Words for the Young. 
Hunt's Yachting Magazine. 
Illustrated Magazine........ 
Mlustrated Travels 
Ladies’ Companion 
Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion. x 
Ladies’ Treasury, and Treasury of Literature. ae 


_ 


bj@pevnataundecnahessasaue0s  atcomes 
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eisure Hour 

London Journal. . Piociaks save ‘ 
London Reader...... . Searterenedsols 
London Society. 


Es 


Magazine for the Young 
Sporting Magazine (Old) 

St. James's Magazine 

St. Paul’s Magazine..... ges xbenade 
Theatrical and Musical Review... 
Tinsley’s Magazine 

Trubner’s American avd Oriental L iterary F Record 
Victoria Magazine. 


4 


= 
= 





QUARTERLY REVIEWS, ETC. 














British Quarterly Review................. ee 
— — MainEnsvtaiiréevonneesscaetinesons 10 00 
nbur; nat esesnvodsenndenseeisen 
jNorth British SEE 


seer cetesiteeneees i ZSSSESSSEE5 
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Twenty-Sixth Annual Report 


OF 
The New-York Life Insurance Co. 


OFFICE, NOS. 346 AND %8 BROADWAY. 


JAN. 1, 1871. 


Amount of Net Cash As- 


sets, Jan. 1, 1870. $13,025,561 23 


RECEIPTS. 

Amount received for pre- 

miumsandannuities..... : inane 90 
Amount of interest receive 

and accrued, including pre- 

mium on gold, etc......... 


816,489 49 —6,569,716 39 
$19,595,277 62 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses by death, $1,283,863 12 
Less received 
from reinsur- 
Se 5,000 00$1,278,863 12 
Purchased policies.......... 521,603 65 
Life annuities and reinsur- 
aa ae Maui 28,401 25 
Dividends to policy-holders. 1,058,929 41 
ne 665,114 68 
98,478, 59 





and agency expenses... 
Advertising and physicians’ 
Taxes, office and law expen- 
wae T° 967,188 96— 8,919,178 68 
$15,676,097 96 

ASSETS. 


Cash on hand, in bank and in 
Trust Company........... $1,217,981 13 
Invested in ae gen ~ 
stocks (market value, $2,- 
446,227 s cost........... 2,261,087 49 
Invested LR at bey oy 
bank stock (market value, 
B,377,) cost SS: 41,549 00 
Invested in New-York State 
and other stocks (market 
value, $1,700,7%.) — bey 1,757,848 27 
Real estate in the y o 
New-York................. 1,734,008 68 
Bonds and mortgages (secur- 
ed by real estate valued at 
$15,000 000; buildings there- 
on insured for over $6,000, - 
000, and the policies — , 
ed to the Company as addi- 
tional collateral security.. 6,415,830 00 
Loans on existing policies... 926,410 96 
Quarterly and semi-annual 
remiums, due subsequent 
‘o Jan. 1, 1871 se eeese 691,650 12 
Premiums on existing poli- 
cies in hands of agents and 
in course of transmission. 564,478 11 


ecrued to Jan. 1 
Sees eewest 65,600 28—$15,676,097 90 
securi 


Excess of market value of ties 
over cost. ics metas aaa aia 202,419 74 
Cash assets, Jan. 1, 1871............ $15,878,517 70 


Appropriated as follows: 

Amount of adjusted losses 
due subsequent to Jan. 1, 
1871 





in ncte: gadacaaesia hashieee ee 
Amount of Reported losses 

awaiting proof, &c. : 150,558 00 

Deposit for minors ........ 7144 


Amount reseryed for reinsu- 
rance on exiSting policies, 
insuring $110,459,897 92 

ticipating insurance at 
Sper cent., Carlisle, net 
ar oe a ; 9505, = non- 
ticipating a per 
Sent, Rarlisle eet eaia ed ante 19 

Return premium 1870, an 
prior thereto, payable du- 
ring the year ............. 


Divisible surplus.......... 
During the year 9,925 poli- 
cies have been issued, in- 
euring..............+++-- $27,141,904 84 
rom the Undivided Surplus of $1,152,408 04 the 
Bard of Trustees have declared a dividend, available 
on settlement of next annual premium, to each par- 
ticipating policy proportioned to its “contribution 
surplus.’ 
vo Dividends not used in settlement of premium will be 
added to the policy. 
TRUSTEES: 
Morris FRANKLIN, President of the New York Life 
Insurance Company. 
Davip Dows. David Dows & Co., Flour Merchants,) 
No. 20 South Street. 
Isaac C. Kenpatt, Union Buildings, corner of 
William and Pine Streets. 
Dante. 8. MitieR, (late Dater, Miller & Co., 
Grocers.) 
Henry K. Boeert, (Bogert & Kneeland,) No. 49 
William Street. 
Joun Matrs, (Merchant,) No. 20 South Street. 
Ws. H. Apeteton, (Appleton & Co., Publishers,) 
No, 92 Grand Street. 
Rosert B. Collins, (Collins & Brothers, Stationers,) 
No. 106 Leonard Street. 
Wiuram Barton, (Banker,) No. 33 Wall Street. 
Ww. A. Boorn, (Booth & Edgar,) No. 100 Wall St. 
George A. Oscoop, (Banker. No. 35 Broad St. 
Henry Bowers, (Bowers, kman & Co., (Dry 
Goods), Nos. 82 and 84 Worth Street. 
Cuartes L. Antuony, (Anthony & Hall, Dry 
Goods,) No. 61 Leonard Street. 
Sanrorp Coss, President Eagle Fire Insurance 
Company, No. 71 Wall Street. 
Epwarp Martiy, (Cragin & Co., Provisions,) No. 
400 West 12th Street. 
Epwis Hoyt, (Hoyt, Spragues & Co., Dry Goods,) 
No. 107 Franklin Street. 


300,856 08 14,726,109 66 
$1,152,408 04 


ne ae SEYMOUR, | @. F. Seymour & Co., Crockery,) 
Consetius R. Boorrt, M.D., No. 8 St. Mark's 
a H. Beers, Vice-President. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, Presrpent.. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres. AFD ACTUARY. 
Turopore M. Banta, Cashier. 


“orne tive R. Bocert, M.D., t Medical 
Groner WiLKEs, M.D., Examiners. 


Cuar.es Wricut, M.D., 


Twenty-Eighth Annual Statement 


OF 


THE! MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
144 and 146 Broadway. 


FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, President. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 


Statement of Affairs for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1870. 


el awechibawhn nee $35,211,583 71. 
Receipts. 
Premiums.... .........$12,169,717 34 
Kes denenenescuens 2,477,772 68 
——_———14,647,490 02 
"$49,859,078 
Disbursements. 


Claims by Death and 
Maturity of Policies. $2,010,224 62 
Dividends or Return 


Premiums........... 2,857,743 51 
Policies purchased.... 1,256,111 86 
Expenses (9.23 percent) | 1,352,576 18 
-——---— 7,476,656 17 
Net Assets, December 
eee $42,382,417 56 
Increase of Net Assets 
for the year.......... 7,170,833 85 


Invested as Follows: 


Cash in Banks and 
Trust Companies, at 
I cer oneoecnd $2,608,910 74 
Loans on Bond and 
IN «vc caneseas 33,999,421 62 
Gov'ment Stocks, cost. 4,773,108 75 
Real Estate, cost....... 945,383 07 
Balances due from 
Agents, in the course 
of transmission. ..... 55,593 38 


$42,382,417 56 
ADD: 


Interest accrued or due. 
ferred Premiums and 
Premiums not yet re- 
rted on Policies in 


365,864 15 


1,432,250 07 


in excess of cost... .. 428,624 00 





Gross Asssets, Decem- 
1870 


ber 31, 1870.......... $44,609,155 78 


Policy andjRisk Account. 


Number. Amount. 
Policies issued and restored 
during the year,.......... 12,463 — $33,458,217.00 
Policies in force, December ° 
piduckenrateeventes 71,319 =: 242,018, 753.71 


The Assets ‘are Appropriated as 
follows: 


Assets, January 1, 1871. ................ $44,609,155 78 
Reserves for all Policies in force and 
Claims by Death not yet due.......... 41,556,033 74 


Surplus for Dividend, Jan. 1, 1871... $3,053,122 04 


Pror W. H. C. BARTLETT, Actuary. 

JOHN M. STUART, Secre tary. 

LEWIS C. LAWTON, Assistant Actuary. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Secretary. 
CHAS. A. HOPKINS, Cashier.} 


Yr: WILLIAM BETTS, LL.D., 
Hon. LUCIUS ROBINSON, 
Hon. HENRY E. DAVIES, 


Counsel. 


ISAAC L. KIP, M.D., 





Assistant Medical Examiner. 





THE ENGLISH AGENCY. 
H. 8. HOMANS, 76 & 77 CHEAPSIDE, 
London. 


G. 8. WINSTON, M_D., 
Medical Examiners. 





SHEPPARD HOMANS, Consulting Actuary, 





COLD BONDS 
MONTCLAIR RAILWAY 
(New-Jersey) 

7, PER CENT. 


COLD 
First Mortgage 


BONDS, 


Endorsed by' the 
NEW YORK and OSWECO 


Midland Railroad Co., 
FOR SALE IN 


DENOMINATIONS 


OF 


$1,000, $500 and $100 


Coupon and Registered. 


SEVEN-EIGHTHS OF THE RIGHT OF WAY 
PAID FOR. 


ONE-HALF THE DISTANCE FROM JERSEY CITY 
TO GREENWOOD LAKE GRADED, READY 
FOR THE IRON. 


THE IRON BOUGHT, and 25 MILES OF ROAD 
TO BE RUNNING BY MIDSUMMER. 


TWO-THIRDS OF THE COST PROVIDED FOR 
BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


ONE-THIRD ONLY REQUIRED FROM AVAILS 
OF FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND MAP. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
No. 10 Wall Street, 


AND 


The Montclair Railway Company, 
No. 25 NASSAU STREET. 





Banking House 
OF 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 82 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT’ ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Five per cen<. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 

We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 

We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards 
on 

The Imperial Bank, ) 

Messrs. Clews, Habitch & Co., ¢ London. 


The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches. 
The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 
We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 

Orders executed for Governments and other invest 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 

Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap” 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 

Collections made in any part of the world. 





No. 20 Wall Street, ; 
New York, January 2, 1871. 





In connection with the house of 
JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 
No. 41 Lombard Street, London, 

WE ARE PREPARED TO PURCHASE AND SELL 
STERLING EXCHANCE, 
TO ISSUE 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS AND CIRCU- 
LAR LETTERS FOR TRAVELERS, 
Available in all parts of the world, 

TO EXECUTE ORDERS IN SECURITIES, 
TO MAKE 
CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY, 

and to transact any business pertaining to an 
American Banking House in London. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 





New 7-30 Cold Loan 


OF THE 


NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGE ON RAIL- 
ROAD AND LAND GRANT. 


Safe, Profitable, Permanent. 


We offer for sale at par and accrued interest the 
First Mortgage Land Grant Gold Bonds of the North- 
ern Pacific ilroad Company. They are free from 
United States Tax, and are issued at the following de- 
nominations :—Coupons, $100, $500, $1,000; Regis- 
tered, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. 


With the same entire confidence with which we 
commended Government Bonds to Capitalists and 
People, we now, after the fullest investigation, re- 
commend these Northern Pacific Railroad Bonds to 
our friends and the general public. 


GOLD PAYMENT.—Both principal and interest are 
payable in American Gold Coin, at the office of JAY 
COOKE & Co., New York City—the principal at the 
end of 30 years, and the interest (at the rate of seven 
and three-tenths per cent. per annum) half-yearly, 1st 
of January and July. 


PERFECT SAFETY.—The bonds we are now sell- 
ing are secured by a first and only mortgage on all the 
property and rights of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
ae. which will embrace on the completion of 

e work: 


1. Over Two Thousand Miles of Road, with rolling 
stock, buildings, and all other equipments. 


2. Over Twenty-two Thousand Acres of Land to 
every mile of finished road. This land, agricultural, 
timbered and mineral, amounting in all to more than 
Fifty Million Acres, consist of alternate sections. 
reaching from twenty to forty miles on each side of 
the track, and extending in a broad, fertile belt from 
Wisconsin through the richest portions of Minnesota, 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon and Washington, to 
Puget Sound. 


While the Government does not directly guarantee 
the bonds of the road, it thus amply provides for their 
full and prompt payment by an unreserved grant of 
land, the most valuable ever conferred upon a great 
national improvement. 


THE MORTGAGE.—The Trustees under the Mort- 
gage are Messrs. Jay Cooke of Philadelphia, and J. 
r Thompson, President of the Pennsylvania Cen- 
tral Railroad Company. They will directly and per- 
manently represent the interests of the First Mortgage 
bondholders, and are required to see that the proceeds 
of land sales are used in —— and canceling the 
bonds of the Company if they can be bought before 
maturity at not more than 10 per cent premium ; other- 
wise the Trustees are to invest the proceeds of land 
sales in United States Bonds or Real Estate Mort- 
ges for the further security of Northern Pacific bond- 
olders, Also, that they have at all times in their 
control, as security, at least 500 acres of average land 
to every $1,000 of outstanding First Mortgage Bonds, 
beside the railroad itself and all its equipments and 
franchises. 


PROFITABLENESS.—Of course peting can be 
safer than the bonds of the United States, but as the 
Government is no longer a rrower, as the Nation's 

resent work is not that of preserving its existence, 

ut that of Developing a Continent, we remind those 
who desire to increase their income and obtain a more 
a investment, while still having a perfect re- 
iable security, that: 


United States 5-20s at their average premium yield 
the present purchaser less than 54 per cent gold in- 
terest. Should they be redeemed in five years, and 
specie payments resumed, they would really pay 
only 4% per cent, orif in three years, only 3s per cent, 
as the present premium would meanwhile be sunk. 


Northern Pacifie 7-30s selling at par in currency yield 
the investor 7 3-10 per cent gold interest absolutely for 
thirty years, free from United States Tax. $1,100 cur- 
rency invested now in United States 5-20s will yield 
per year in gold, 7 = $1,100 currency invested 
now in Northern Pacific 7-30 will yield = year in gold, 

. Here is a difference in annual income of nearly 
one-third, besides a difference of 7 to 10 per cent in 
principal, when both classes of bouds are redeemed. 


THE ROAD NOW BUILDING.—Work was begun 
in July last upon the eastern portion of the line, and 
the mone rovided by the Sale to Stockholders of 
some six Mi ions of the Company's bonds, to build 
and equip the road from Lake Superior across Minne- 
sota to the Red River of the North—233 miles. The 
— > this division is now well advanced, the 
fee is being rapidly laid ; several thousand men are at 
work on the line, and about the Ist of August next this 
important section of the road will be in full operation. 
In the mean time orders have been sent to the Pacific 
coast for the commencement of the work on the west- 
ern end of the road in early Spring, and thereafter the 
work will be pushed, both eastward and westward, 
with as much speed as may b econsistent with solidity 
and a wise economy. 


RECEIVABLE FOR LANDS.—These bonds will be 
at all times receivable, at 1.10, in payment for the Com- 
pany’s lands, at their lowest cash price. 


BONDS EXCHANGEABLE.—The registered bonds 
can be exchanged at any time for coupons, the coupons 
for registered, and both these for others, payable, prin- 
cipal and interest, at any of the principal centres of 
~ in the coin of the various European coun- 

es. 


HOW TO GET THEM.—Your nearest Bank or 
Banker will supply these bouds in any desired’amount, 
and of any n demonination. Persons wishing 
to exchange stocks or other bonds for these can do so 
with any of our agents, who will allow the highest 
current price for all marketable securities. 


Those living in localities remote from banks may 
send money, or other ay to us by express, 
and we will send back Northern Pacific bonds at our 
own risk and without cost to the investor. For fur- 
ther information, pamphlets, maps, etc., call on or 
address the undersigned, or any of the Banks or 
Bankers employed to sell this loan. 


FOR SALE BY 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


Fiscal Agents Northern Pacific Railroad Co., 


114 South Third street, Philadelphia; corner of Nas- 
sau and Wall streets, New York; 452 Fifteenth street 
Washington, D.C., by National Banks, and by brokers 





gen throughout the country. 











